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Wan. uUccler, 
The history of the wars of New-England, with the East- 


ern Indians, or a nr Mires of their continued perfidy 
and cruelty from the 10th of August, 1703, to the peace 
renewed 13th of July, 1713; and from the 25th of July, 
1722, to their submission 15th December, 1725, which 


nas ratified August 5th, 1726. By Samuel Penhal- 
lon, Esq. 


Nescio tu quibus es, lector, lecturus ocellis, 
Hoc seio, quod siccis, seribere non potui. 


Boston printed by T. Fleet, for S. Gerrish at the lower 


end of Cornhill, and D. Henchman, over against the 
Brick meeting- -house in Cornhill, 1726. 


Tis isa plain and minute account of the wars mentioned 
in the title. It contains a narration of much cruel suffering 
from the incursions of savages, who sometimes came even 
from Canada to join in this border war. It affords a lively, 
though distressing picture of the calamities to which fron- 
lier settlements are exposed. ‘The present generation in 
Massachusetis, who cultivate their fields. in peace and secu- 
rity, and never see an Indian except it be in some itinerant 
group, whose appearance and occupation are not unlike the 
Gypsies of Europe; can hardly realize that a century 
since, the musket was taken to the field with the plough, 


and the houses exposed to the torch, and the women and 
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children to the tomahawk of the savage, or to remote cap- 
tivity. ‘Chere are many families now existing, who may 
here find deeds performed by their progenitors, that in the 
ofice of a herald, would furnish the objects to emblazon 
the arms of a famuly. 

This work is introduced with a preface from the Rey. 
B. Colman. We shall make an.extract from this, as a speci- 
men of the universal feeling of our ancestors, who identified 
their situation with that of the Je ws; an tusion which had 
a very salutary influence on them; though when circum- 
stances had wholly changed, it has caused some incor 
venience and mischief to their posterity. 

“ff is one part of our honour and happiness in this coun- 
try, among the many difficulties and troubles which have 
attended the settlements and growth of ii unto this day, 
that there have not been wapting honegi and worthy per- 
sons, and some learned, who have delivered down to pos- 
terily, a plain and true account of the wars which we have 
had with the Indian natives in one part of the land and in 
another. 

“ We owe much unto those, who have done us this ser- 

vice from the beginning, and they have herein served God 
as well as obliged the world. For i it always has be a and 
ever is like to be, a grateful thing to mankind to be informed 
of the rise and growth of provinces, and of the sufferings of 
their feebie infant state: and from the days of Moses, who 
wrote the first history, the beginning of the world and of 
Israel, the wise and pious among men have scarcely known 
a more sacred pleasure, nor found a more profitable enter- 
tainment, than in tracing the footsteps and windings of 
Divine "ae idence, in the planting of colonies and churches, 
here and there through the earth. 

‘* Nor let it seem vain in me to say, that in the setile- 
ment of the New-England churches and provinces, there 
have been some circumstances so like unio those of Israel 
of old, (after their entrance into Canaan) that I am per- 
suaded no people of God under heaven, can sing of his 
mercies and judgments in the inspired phrase, with more 
direct and pertinent self application than we can do. ‘The 
subject of the following book affords us the most special 
isiance hereof; namely, that although our merciful and 
eracious God did in a wonderful manner, cas! out the Hea- 
then before our fathers, and planted them; prepared also 
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a room before them, and caused them to take deep root, 
and to fill the land, so that the vine hath sent out her 
boughs unto the sea, and her branches upon the river; yet 
to humble and prove us, and for our sins to punish us, the 
righteous God hath left a sufficient number of the fierce and 
barbarous savacres on eur borders, to he P ricks in our eyes, 


and fhorns in our sides, and they have been and are like 
the boar of the woods to waste us, and the wild beasts of 
the field to devour us. 

‘s Wherefore, on principles both humane and religious, | 
eladly introduce the following memoirs to the publick view, 
with my hearty thanks to the honourable author, for the 
great pains he has taken among other of his publick servi- 
ces, to transmit the pi articulars of the two last wars with 
the Indian enemy down to posterity, that the generation lo 
come might know them, and set their hope in God, and not 
forget his works, but keep his € ‘ommandments. 

“The reader must not expect much entertainment or 
curiosity in the story of a barbarous war, with crael and 
perfic lious savages: it is the benefit of posterity, in a reli- 
gious improv ement of this dry ane bloody story, that we 
aim at, in preserving some remembrance thereof: and that 
in times to come, when we are dead and forgotten, materials 
may remain for a continued and entire history of our ceun- 
try: and we hope, that they who come after us, will take 
the like care in their times, for the children which shall be 
born. 

‘* et it suffice in praise of the narrative, if the facts re- 
lated be true and exact, and that the style be familiar, plain 
and easy, as all historical memoirs should be writ. As to 
the truth of it, none | suppose will have any doubt to whom 
the oe is known; and to whom among us is he not 
known? or by whom among the lovers of the country is he 
not estee ite for his affectionate regards unto the reli: 2i0us 
and civil liberties of it ? 

“ The Reverend Dr. Mather wrote the remarkables of 
the eastern war before this, from the year 1688, unto the 
year 1698, ten years, wherefore he called his book, Decen- 
nium Luctuosum. This book may claim the like title, for 
the first war here related, from Aueust 10th 1703, to the 
13th of July 1713, did also continue.just ten years.” 

One short extract from Mr. Penhallow’s introduction 
will serve as a specimen of his manner. 
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“1 might with Orosius very justly entitle this history, 
de Miseria hominum, being no other than a narrative of 
tragical incursions, perpetrated by bloody Pagans, who are 
monsters of such cruelty, that the words of Virgil may not 
unaptly be applied to them, 


Tristius haud illis nonstrum, nec sxvior ulla 
Pestis et ira deum. 


Who are as implacable in their revenge, as they are terrible 
in the execution of it ; and will convey it down to the third 
and fourth generation. No courtesy will ever oblige them 
to gratitude ; for their greatest benefactors have frequently 
fallen as victims to their fury. 

‘The Roman spectacles of old were very lively in them 
repeated. God has made‘them a terrible scourge for the 
punishment of our sins ; and probably that very sin of 
ours, in neglecting the welfare of their souls. For we have 
not expressed the like laudable care of them, as hath been 
done in the southern and western parts of the country. 
But indeed, we have rather aimed to advance a private trade, 
than to instruct them in the principles of true religion. 
This brings to my remembrance, a remarkable saying of 
one of their chief Sachems, whom a little before the war 
broke out, I asked, wherefore it was they were so much 
bigoted to the French? considering their traffick with them 
was not so advantageous as with the English. He cravely 
replied, “ That the Friars taught them to pray, but the 
English never did.’ 

‘here are fac-similes of the devices assumed by the In- 
dian Chiefs, placed against their names, to two or three 
Treaties : these are an eagle, an otter, a fish, a snake in the 
act of springing, a tortoise, the sun and moon, &c. Ke. 






A narrative of the Indian wars in Nen-England, from 
the first planting thereof, in the year 1607, to the yeur 
1677, containing a relution of the occasion, rise and 
progress of the war with the Indians, in the southern, 
western, eastern and northern paris of said country. 
By William Hubbard, A. M.. minister of Ipswich. 
And the Lord said unto Moses, wrile this for a memo- 
rial in a Book, Hx. xvii. 14. Which we have heard and 

known and our fathers have toldus, That the generation 
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to come might know them, even the children which should 
be born, who should arise and declare them to their 


children. Psal. |xxviil. 36. 


Boyle, 1775. 


This work composed by the Re 
Massachusetts 
was recently published by 


history 


first printed in 


after 
the 
1677, as 


appea rs by an 


Boston, re-printed by John 


v. W. Hubbard, whose 
remaining so long in MS. 

Historical Society, was 
mprimatur 


signed by S. Bradstreet, D. Dennison, ‘and 1. Dudley y, de- 


puted by the Governour and Council to examine 
it. Althoug h a history of this kind becomes fatie uing, 


and license 
from 


the constant’ repetition ef rat aces ant d massacres on so smal} 


a scale that they 


rather make villains than heroes, 
are many traits of romantick bravery, and relitions of peri- 
lous adventures 
strong interest for a romance er 


and escapes, 


still there 


that mizht furnish scenes c° 


a melo drama. 


Through 


the whole book there is a constant allusion to supposed 


parallel situations of the Hebrews ; 
enlivened with classick 
with great harshness and abusive 
and this is pardonable, 
bitants were harrassed by 
Their houses 


their 


quota itlons. 


and it is frequently 
The writer speaks 
epithets of the Indians, 


when it is considered how the inha- 


horrible mode of warfare. 


burnt ; not only men, but women and children 
murdered in cold blood ; sometimes tortured, or carried into 
a captivity of the severest kind. 
calamities were spread over the whole country, and from 
Cape Cod to the Connecticut, 


In Philip’s war, these 


from Rhode-Island to the 


Kennebeck, the whole country was alarmed, and villages in 


every part of it exposed to ravage and desolation. 


Several of the Sachems who were the allies or the ene- 


mies of the first colonists, 
ter. 
of the Mohegans, 
Massasoit, the sac hém of Mount-Hope ; 
always shewing a strong aversion and enmity to the chris- 
Among those who were inimic al, 
chief of the Pequods ; Miantonimo, nephew of C anonicus 
of the Narragansetts; and Alexander 


Vassasoit ; 
by the energy 
vered, 


were men of remarkable charac- 
Among those who were frie ndly, 
Canonicus of 


were Uncas, 
Narragansetts, 


chief 
and 
the latter, however, 


the 


Sassac us, 


and Philip, sons of 


over all whom Philip bore a fatal preeminence, 
, talents and implacable animosity he disco- 
and the i injuries he inflicted on the whites 

sidering these characters, it should be recollec ted 


In con- 
, that we 
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have only the representations of our own historians, who 
were highly exasperated against them; * the lions had no 
painters.’ ‘The Sachems of Mount-Hope exercised a 
sovereignty over the neighbouring chiefs and tribes ; whe- 
ther this was owing to the mere ac ceiden it of superiour talent 
in Massasoit and Philip, or tosome established right, does 
not appear. 

In spite of savage manners, and the most deplorable 
cruelty in war, there was no want of sagacity in some of 
these untutored Indians. Thus the advice given by the 
Pequods* to the Narragansetts, when persuading them to 
~e e made peace with them, if they bad succeeded in this 
would probabiy have destroyed the first colonies; as the 
author observes, ‘ Machiavel himself, had he have sat 
in council, could not have insinuated stronger reasons.” 
At page 127 and the following ones, there is a lively 
account of the capture of Canenchet; the conclusion of 
which, is extracted as a specimen of these Indian warriors. 
** One of the first English that came up with him, was 
Robert Stanton, a young man that had scarce reached the 
twenty-second year of his age, yet adventuring to ask him 
a question or two, to whom this manly Sachem looking with 
a little neglect upon his youthful face, replied in broken 
English ; “ you much child, no sndervised matters of war ; 
let your brother or your chief come, him I will answer; ” and 
was as good as his word ; acting Kbreisi, as if by a Pytha- 
gorean Metempsycosis, some old Roman ghost had pos- 
sessed the body of this western Pagan; and like Attilius 
Regulus, he would not accept of his own life, when it was 
tendered him, upon that (in his account) low condition of 
compliance with the English, refusing to send an old coun- 
sellor of his to make any motion that way, saying, he knew 
the Indians would not yield; but more probably he was 
not willing they should, choosing rather to sacrifice his own 
and his people’s s lives to his private humour of revenge, 
than timely to provide for his own and their safety, by en- 
tertaining the counsels of a peace, so necessary for the good 
of all. He continuing in the same obstinate resolution, was 
carried soon after to Stonington, where he was shot to 
death by some of his own quality, and the young Sachem of 
the Mohegins, and two of the Pequods of like quality. 


* Page 24. 
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This was the conclusion of a damned wretch, that had often 
opened his mouth to blaspheme the name of the living God, 
and those that made profession thereof. He was told at 
large of his breach of faith, and how he boasted that he 
would not deliver up a Wampanoag , or the pairing of a 
Wampanoag’ s s nail; that he would burn the English alive 
in their houses; to whie h he replied, others were as for- 
ward for the war as himself; and that he desired to hear no 
more thereof. And when he was told, his sentence was to 
die, he said, he liked it well; that he should die before his 
heart was soft, or he had spoken any thing unworthy of 
himself. He told the English before they put him to death, 
that the killing him would not end the war; but it was a 
considerable step thereunto, nor did it ive much longer 
after his death, at least not in those parts; for after Sud- 
bury fight, when the sun of their hopes was at its highest, 
April 18th following, it visibly declined, till it set ina night 
of obscure and utter darkness upon thie all, as is to be 
feared.”’ 

Among savages, the condition of women is generally too 
degraded, to admit of their being often mentioned: they 
are only honoured and respected ina state of civilization, 
and the degree of civilization may be surely tested by the de- 
gree of respect and honour, which that sex receive from the 
other. There are some few occasions, where female Indians 
inspire some interest. The nathor is speaking of the com- 
plete overthrow of the Pequods ; “ Amongst the rest of the 
prisoners, special notice was taken of the wife of the noted 
{indian called Mononotto, who with her children submitted 
herself, or by the chance of war, fell into the hands of the 
English: it was known to be by her mediation, that two 
English maids (that were taken from Wethersfield upon 
Connecticut river) were saved from death, in requital of 
whose pity and humanity, the life of herself and her child- 
ren was not only granted her, but she was in special, recom- 
mended to the care of that honourable gentleman, Mr. John 
Winthrop, for that time being the worthy Governor of 
Massachusetts; who taking notice of her modest counte- 
nance and behaviour, as well as of her only request (not to 
suffer wrong, either as to the honour of her body or the 
fruit of her womb) gave special charge conc erning ler, 
aocording to his noble and christian dis ‘position.’ 

There is a remarkable instance of brar ery In a young 
girl, related at page 220; the occurrence took place in 
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Viaine, and at the assault of a house, “ wherein were 
fifteen persons, yet all women and children, who without 
doubt, had all of them fallen into the hands of the too cruel 
and barbarous caitifis, had not a young maid of about eigh- 
feen years of age, first espyed them; who being endued 
with more courage than ordinarily the rest of the sex use to 
be, (ihe blessing of Joe! tight upon her) first shut to the 
door, whereby they were denied entrance, till the rest 
within escaped to the next house, that was better fortified ; 
that young heroess kept the door fast against them so long, 
till the Indians had e hoppe ditin pieces with their hatchets, 
when entering the house, they knocked the poor maid down 
with their hatchets, ‘ud gave her many other wounds, 
eaving her for dead upon the place; after which they 
passed on foward the next dwelling, in their way meeting 
with two children that had escaped the house first broken 
open by them, they killed one of them of three years old, 
which could not follow fast enough, or else they that car- 
ried it could not ag it soon enough over a fence to 
save themselves and it; and carried away the other of 
seven years old, which how ever, was returned safe within 
half a year after. ‘She poor maid that had ventured her 
life so far to save many others, vas by a strange Providence 
enabled to recover so much strength after they were gone, 
as to repair to the next garrison; where she was soon after 
healed of her wounds, and restored to perfect health again.” 
Massasoit was the friend of the colonists, as before 
remarked, but held their religion in contempt. His sons 
Alexander and Philip, felt equal enmity to both. Alex- 
ander the cidest succeeded him, and was said to be secretly. 
plotting against the Colony of Plymouth, when the govern- 
ment sent to sumin 7 him. This message was intrusted to 
Major W alow who Speers] his mission with equal 
boldness and skill; while on his way to Mount-Hope, he met 
ihe Sachem, who was on a hunting party accompanied by 
eighty men; he got possession of their arms, and then at 
the head of ay few fol lower s, summoned him fo go to the Go- 
vernour’s house. Excessively indignant, it was only by the 
advice of his chief counsellors that he consented to go, but 
his proud spirit was so irritated, that it threw him into a 
fever, and being unable to g-, he promised to send his son 
asa hostaE e, and then departed for home, but died before 
he reached if. Philip succeeded him, and soon began to 
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develope his hatred. He procured all the tribes between 
the Connecticut, the Kennebeck, and the sea, to join against 
the Colonists; and waged a war of extermination. He 
appears tevyhave been one of the most remarkable of all the 
Indian Sachems who encountered the whites. From the 
very imperfect accounts we have of him and those too from 
his enemies, he discovered great sagacily, great energy, 
and commanding superiority of character over all the neigh- 
bouring chiefs. He foresaw that his countrymen must 
waste before the whites, and made a desperate struggle to 
cut them off to the last man. Sut this was a contest 
between savage and civilized life, with their respective 
resources, in which the former must be inevitably van- 
quished. | | 

The author, page 199, after mentioning the principal set- 
tlements then existing in Maine, says, they are situated on 
rivers, ‘‘ whose streams are principally improved for driving 
of saw-mills, those late inventions so useful for the destruc- 
tion of wood and timber, especially of fir trees, which do 
so abound in those coasts,’’ Xc. this passage would shew 
the saw mill to be an invention not very ancient. 


Description Geographique et historique des costes de 
 Amerique Septentrionale ; avec Vhistoire naturelle du 
Pais. Par Monsieur Denys, Gouverneur, Lieutenant 
General pour le Roy, et proprietaire de toutes les terres 
et isles qui sont depuis le Cap de Campseaur, jusques 
au Cap des Rosiers. A Paris chez Louis Bellaine, 
1672. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 750. 


The first volume of this work contains a description of 
the harbours and coasts, included between the capes named 
in the title, which whole country was claimed by the author, 
under a grant from a company established in France. The 
second is a minute account of the Fisheries and all the pre- 
parations made in prosecuting them, with some account of 
the wild inhabitants biped and quadruped, of these regions. 
None of these accounts are now very interesting. It ap- 
pears that the different French proprietors made war upon 
each other, destroyed the forts and buildings constructed 
by each other, and conducted their own private undertak- 
ings, as if possessed of sovereignrights, with impunity. It 
was several years after the first attempts at settiement were 


Vol. II. No. 7. 2 
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made, before the government at home put an end to this 
anarchy. 

In the first volume, page 67, there is an account of La 
Tour the elder, who having married a lady of the court of 
England, received the order of the Garter, and was sent on 
an expedition to persuade his son to surrender the posses- 
sions he held on the coast to the English government. The 
son refused to receive him, and his fortress was then 
beseiged by the father, aided by soldiers, sailors, and cannon 
landed from the ships, but without success. After the 
loss of several lives, the seige was raised, and the elder 
La Tour being afraid toreturn to either France or England, 
solicited hospitality of his son, who built a house for him out- 
side of the fort, and treated him with kindness and respect, 
except, that he would never permit him to come within the 
fort. Madame La Tour came to Boston to solicit succours, 
and is mentioned by Hubbard. She appears to have been 
an extraordinary woman; the whole of this episode of the 
La Tours, is perhaps, the most interesting thing in the his- 
tory of Nova Scotia. 

The following extract is a translation from page 33, 
volume 1, relating to a rock of Lapis Lazul, which would 
be worth seeking if the whole be nota fable. ‘* From the 
last bay in going to the river St. John, there are nothing 
but rocks for six or seven leagues, the coast is very dan- 
gerous, and about three fourths of a league outside of the 
Island of Menan, there is a rock which is only uncovered 
once in six or seven years, which by what the savages 
relate, is Lapis Lazuli: I saw a piece of it which they 
made a present of to the late commander, De Razilly, who 
sent it to France to be shewn, where it was declared to be 
real Lapis Lazuli, of which blue might be made that would 
be worth ten crowns the ounce. They tried to persuade 
the savages to shew where the rock was, but they never 
would indicate the spot, however much they were pro- 
mised, but only that it was near Menan, as I have said.’’ 

Near the Island of Aliscou, not far from bay Chaleur he 
describes a remarkable spring. He says there is no fresh 
water in the district, which he is describing, but, ‘ at one 
hundred paces from the coast, there comes up from the 
bottom of the sea, a strong spring of fresh water, in a 
coluimn, six or eight inches in diameter, which keeps its fresh- 
ness for a circuit of twenty paces, without mixing at all 
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with the salt water, either by the ebbing or flowing of 
the tide, so that this spring rises and falls with the tide ; 
the fishermen go to if to fill their water casks, dipping it 
up with a bucket into the boats, as if it was the reservoir 
of a fountain; at the lowest tides, there is always a fathom 
depth of water along side of this extraordinary spring.”’ 


——_ - 


[We are much gratified in being able to present the fol- 
lowing Discourse to the publick. The sound judgment 
and solid acquirements of the honourable author, have made 
every friend of learning hail the acquisition of the new 
Professor as a most fortunate event. ‘The remarks on the 
early state of the law and its followers in this country, and 
on the Common Law, will be reed with particular interest. ] 


Inaugurat Address delivered in the Chapel of Harvard 
University, by the Hon. Isaac Parker, Chief Justice of 


iareuchiettts, and Royall Projessor of Law. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Corporation, and Gentlemen of the Board of Overseers, 


In publickly accepting the trust which you haye done 
me the honour to confide to me, I have given a piedge 
that to the utmost of my power i will endeavour to accom- 
plish the design of this institution, and promote the heo- 
nour and interest of the University to which it is attached. 

It will not become me to make apologies, nor you to 
receive them ; and I ought not to magnify the difficulties of 
a task voluntarily assumed, with a view to bespeak favour, 
if your reasonable expectations shali be disapp ointed, 

That indulgence, however, which by the candid and 
enlightened is bestowed upon first efforts,:in a new and un- 
tried course, I shall claim, and have no doubt shall receive. 

Like all incipient institutions, this must be imperfect in 
the outset ; like them it may, however, be improved in its 
progress, and at least, in future time and in other hands, 
may grow into a system, honourable tothe University, and 
hig hly useful to the publick. 

In the 1 rapid growth of this revered seminary, from a 
school to a college, and from that to an University, keeping 
pace with the advancement of the Commenwealth ef which 
it has ever been the rAVouRITE CHILD, as well as the 
faithful nurse; it has been thought diffic ult to account for 
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so late an introduction of jurisprudence among the sister 
sciences, which have long flourished here under the patron- 
age of the publick. 

The other learned professions have, from time to time, 
received enough of pubiick and private encouragement, to 
admit of their being taught here by eminent prolessors, 
whose labours have been highly creditable to the Univer- 
sity, as well as beneficial to the student; while the Lan, 
so interesting to the whole community, wd the final pursuit 
of so many w ‘ho are educated in this place, has been hitherto 
excluded ; not, I should hope, because it is deemed unworthy 
of being classed among the subjects of liberal education ; 
but for want of that countenance and support, which have 
been so munificently bestowed upon the other sciences. 

The publick neglect of so important a branch of educa- 
tion may be traced to causes in no way disreputable to the 
science of jurisprudence in its present improved condition, 
or to the wisdom and discernment of those who have go- 
verned the affairs of the University. 

In ihe mapeonstions of Providence towards nations, we 
finda wise ada ptation of intellectual powers to existing cir- 
cumstances, always leaving room for progressive improv e- 
ments and gradual advances, until that stage is reached, 
beyond which the capacities of a nation, like the faculties 
of the individual, are not permitted to pass, and from 
whence the period of decline may be supposed generally 
to commence. 

Fi their youth, when industry is the prevailing character 
and principal want, that course of education, and those 
facilities of acquiring honviedan: which Jead to the retired 
speculations of the closet, and separate the class of men 
which thinks, from that w hich bh only acts, w ould obstruct rather 
than promote the progress of improv ement: for the labour 
of all is wanted under - such circumstances, to conquer dif- 
ficulties and procure comforts. 

The division of labour, so useful in mechanick operations, 
in jull grown. societies, could not usefully exist in the 
early incipicut state of a community, nor can the occupa- 
tions of ihe mind be perfectiy and usefully divided, until a 

tf. 


full popu tlation shall have demanded an appropriation of 


employment, and superiour skillin produce. In sparse settle- 


ments, andinanew eet rv, the general mass of knowledge, 


excent what bee ins to the higher branches of philosophy, 


pernaps, as great as in more mature societies ; for each 
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individual embraces a greater number of subjects in the 
former than in the latter state: but for want of exclusive 
attention to single objects, less perfection in each particular 
art or science is reached in.a young, than in an older com- 
munity. 

The course of education in this country has been wisely 
adapted to the actual state of things, and until recently has 
been caleulated to give a competent portion of general 
knowledge, rather than to produce extraordinary instances 
of wonderful attainment. 

Professorships of particular branches of sciences, have 
therefore been but lately introduced, except in Theology, 
which in an enlightened christian country, is deservedly 
the first object of publick patronage, and in the demonstra- 
tive sciences, which are at all times necessary. Our stu- 
dents have been educated for business, not for contempla- 
tion, and the rare opportunities which have yet occurred, 
oi devoting a life to literary or scientifick pursuits, have 
justified the slow advancement of this U niversity to that 
grade of eminence, which the establishments of older coun- 
tries have so long enjoyed. 

But thé means of education are multiplying and develop- 
ing, in proportion to the increasing demands of our rapidly 
improv Ing societ y- 

Next to the care of the soul, has been justly estimated 
the preservation of life and health; professorships - for 
instruction in the various branches of the healing art, have 
therefore succeeded those of Theology, and it ought not to 
be considered as out of the natural course, that thirty years 
should have intervened between the admission of those 
necessary sciences info the University, and the establish- 
ment of jurisprudence as a branch of academick education. 

Our Commonwealth has now got beyond its infancy, and 
its institutions are fast advancing to the periection which 
accompanies maturity. 

The recent establishments which publick and private 
munificence have authorized, have already, under a wise 
and vigorous administration, given Harvard the qualities as 
well as the name of an University. Her fame will be dura- 
ble, for it rests on the broad basis of publick utility. The 
sciences will here flourish, for they will be nurtured by free 
inquiry. The happiness of enlightened men will be here 
promoted ; and the true honowr of the country, springing 
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from a diffusion of correct principles, manly erudition and 
cultivated taste, will acknowledge ihis venerable seminary, 
as ifs fountain. 

In times past, with fewer advantages, it has poured forth 
its annual stores of intelligence and virtue to improve and 
adorn the state. Theologians, Statesmen, Physicians, 
Jusists, bave from time to time received here the elements 
oi that jearning, wisdom and patriotism, which have shed a 
ihe almost unparalleled, on so young a country. 

May we not, without vanity, indulge the anticipation, 
that American literature and science and arts will hereafter 
stand high, if not pre-eminent in the world of intellectual 
and moral improvement, and that this western hemisphere, 
but yesterday a forest, is destined at some future period, 
to invigorate and fertilize the decaying seminaries of a then 
decaying world, and thus to remunerate Europe for the 
encouragement and brilliant example she gave to the infancy 
of tis : aspiring country. 

The time has already arrived, when the rich and munifi- 

cent discern, that the only dovable monument of fame, and 
the oniy imperishable application of overflowing funds, is 
the endowment of this general parent of their country’s 
hope, with the means to instruct and embellish in all the 
literature and science of the age. Patriotism thus exhibits 
itself without suspicion of its motive, for generations un- 
born are to enjoy its benefits; an! centuries hence, the names 
of those who have thus added to the stores of barmen 3 KnOW- 
ledge and virtue, will be celebrated and blessed, while the 
deeds of such as have founded petal oviger on the miseries 
of the world, will be remeinbered only to be execrated. 

Here, within these walls, the moral strength of our coun- 
try is to be forined, and ite literary reputation matured. 
‘A few years hence, when most of us shall have passed out 
of the active scenes of life, this interesting mass of youth 
dispersed over our towns and villages, will occupy the pul- : 
pits, the chambers of the sick, the bar, the bench of justice, 
jer seats of the legisiature, the hall of Congress, the chair 

fstate. Multitudes succeeding them, will press upon and 

foliow their steps ; it will depend upon the principles here 
imbibed, whether this copious stream shall fertilize or ra- 
vage society ; upon the instruction they shall here receive, 
whether they shall honour or disgrace the cause of learning 
in their country. Upon raem will rest the character of the 
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state, and in a great degree the happiness of its members. 
How important then to fence round and vigilantiy guard 
this fruitful nursery of valuable plants; to enrich it, that 
its productions imay be healthy and vigorous, so that when 
they shail be transplanted, they may exhibit the beauty 
and order of cultivation, instead of the wildness and irre- 
gularity of nature, or the sickliness and deforinity of neglect. 

I pass to some observations on the nature of jurispru- 
dence, and its difierent character in different periods of our 
civil history, in order to account for the omission of.it, until 
this period as a branch of publick education. 

‘In the rude stages of every sucici., ‘ue iaws are simple 
and clear, with few objects to operate upon, requiring little 
knowledge to compreend and liitie ‘earning to expiain tiem. 
As natural law or reason, is in such circumstances almost 
the only, code, and this foo, without the refinemeni which 
more advanced stages require, the man of superiour mind 
without technical skill, is the patron and advocate oi his 
neighbour, and the best moratist is perhaps the best law- 
yer of his circle. 

For the first century of our history, we Jearn little of 
law and lawyers, but the simplicity of one, and ihe insigni- 
ficancy of the other. | 

The profession was probably followed by men of low 
minds and lower reputation, whose eiiorts were limited to 
the mechanical drudgery of the craft, by which they were 
able to outwit their more simple neighbours, and create for 
themselves estates, at the expense of their reputation. In 
all periods of society, those who practise the law without a 
knowledge of its principles, are the most mischievous, as 
well as the most degraded class of the community. 

That this was the character of the practitioners of that 
day, may be gathered from an examination of our early 
records, and from the historical fact, that they were stigma- 
tized by the colonial legislature as “ usual and common 
ailornies,”’ and, as such, were contemptuously rendered 
ineligible into the councils of the colony. The profession 
of the law was undoubtedly then considered odious, and 
jurisprudence was probably unknown as a science. 

Possibly some few of a higher cast of character, attended 
the superiour tribunals; but, at a time, whena classical edu- 
cation and law learning were not deemed essential qualifica- 
hons for a judge, it may be supposed, that those who served 
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at the bar were but litile distinguished by scientifick attain- 
ments. And it was not until after the charter of king Wil- 
liam in 1692, that professed lawyers, were advanced to the 
seats of justice. 

Those were days without doubt of quibble and chicane, 
when the spirit of law was sacrificed to its letter, and when 
the people ensnared by unintelligible forms, abhorred a sys- 
tem which would seem to them a mysterious juggle, calculat- 
ed to hoodwink justice, and to enable the subtle and unprin- 
cipled to prey upon the simple and ignorant. 

So little reliance was placed upon the knowledge or the 
honour of those who practised at the bar, that the legisla- 
ture, at a later period, again interposed, and by a formal act, 
required that the attorney who should furnish his client 
with a defective writ, should supply him with another with- 
out an additional fee. 

In such a siate of things, law could not be deemed a 
science, and a proposition to teach it in the college, would 
probably have been received with as much horrour, as a 
scheme to instruct in magick or the black art. The profes- 
sion had not risen above the character of attorneys er scri- 
veners, and a scientifick course of study would have been 
as irksome, as it was wholly useless. 

In this profession, as in the others which are dignified 
with the epithet of learned, empiricism first seizes the 
ground which is afterwards occupied by literature and 
talent. Itis only when the society is enlarged and im- 
proved, and its members become intelligent and informed, 
that bold and ignorant pretenders give place to the skilful 
and scientifick ; and it is not until then, that a specifick 
course of education is deemed requisite. 

I have spoken now of the earliest part of our history, 
when legislation was limifed to few objects, and those in 
present contemplation of inconsiderable importance. 

It is true, our ancestors brought with them that complex 
mass of juridical wisdom, the common law of England, 
which to understand, required no little diligence and re- 
search, but they seem to have brought it rather as a store 
for future use than for immediate application. 

They legislated for themselves, and their minute atten- 
tion to the existing wants of a young and poor community, 
almost superseded the use of the common law. 
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Ii was only when property became separate and valuable, 
and commerce had -begun to polish the rough face of affairs, 
or when their civil and political rights were brought into 
jeopardy, that the invaluable principles of that venerable 


a 


code excited attentieon and commanded the reverence of 


the community. 
But when this favourable change had taken place ; 
although jurisprudence undoubtedly assumed a’ higher 


rank, yet, from the silence of history, and the utter w ant of 


biographical notice of eminent jurists, we may conclude, 
that until a few years before the revolution, law was con- 
sidered rather as a trade than a science, and ifs professors 
viewed as cunning artificers rather than as profound jurists. 

The only name handed down in the first century of our 
short but interesting story » as distinguished for its connex- 
ion with the law, is ‘th: it of Atead, who about the year 1750, 
vindicated with earnestness and ability the rights and inte- 
rests of his country. The practitioner may yet, by repairing 
to his manuscript of forms, find the name of Read to many 
well digested precedents, and there is none before him to 
assist us in obiaining a juridical history of our country. 

The first period, however, in which jurisprudence seems 
to have taken an exalted rank, and demanded of its profes- 
sors elevated character and respectable learning, was that 
which immediately preceded the revolution. - 

Without doubt, the approaching dismemberment of the 
colonies from the parent country, had enlarged the minds 
and invigorated the faculties of the lawyers of that day, 
for we always find that a great political crisis produces 
extraordinary omerts of the human understanding. 

The constant claim of prerogative on one side, mand privi- 
lege on the other, required a knowledge of the rights and 
duties of the subject in those, who presented themselves 
for royal patronage or popular favour. 

Profound discussions of the principles of free govern- 
ments, the duty of submission and the right of resistance, 
sharpened the faculties and exercised the wits of the most 
distinguished lawyers, to which class of the community 
these dikcunsions were almost entirely left. 

The nature of the social compact, the extent and true 
object of political power, the inalienable rights of man, the 
questionable authority of kings, and the before unques- 
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tioned supremacy of Parliament, had become fashionable 
topicks of debate. Learning of all k inds, especially political, 
moral, and juridical, was necessary, in order to support with 
reputation, the conflict between contending parties. 
The publick mind was strained to an unnatural avidity 
for learned essays, and profound disquisitions ; and the 
Gazettes of that day contain abundant proof of ihe histori- 
eal, political and professional knowledge of the popular and 
prerogative lawyers. Otis, Adams, the Sewalls, Tron- 
bridye, the Quincys, honoured the ‘sb aig of which 
they were distinguished members 5 and it cannot be doubted 
that the law was then deemed a science, worthy the most 
enlighted minds to learn, and honourable for the mest dig- 
nified institution to Antigen 
The troubles and derangements occasioned by the war, and 
the distress and poverty which ensued, prevented iia 
( 


regular advancement in ils aa which so respecia- 


ble a begmning had promised, but after a few vears of 


retrograde rather than ay ancing movement; a new galaxy 
of jurists, chiefly sons of Liarvard, arose to shed lustre 
upon their profession, and claim for it an elevated rank 
among the sciences. 

[ need only speak of the dead, to prove, that profound 
wisdom, learning, classical taste and philosophical research, 
are among the essential requisites and ornaments of a finish- 
ed legal character 

Cushing, Dana, Lowell, Strong, Sedgwick, Parsons and 
Sewall, would have been honoured in any country and in 
any times. ‘To a familiar knowledge of our municipat 
regulations, most of them added an extensive ac quaintance 
with other sciences, and the law as understood and admi- 
nistered by them, was a comprehensive system of human 
wisdom, derived from the nature of man in his social and 


civil state, and founded on the everlasting basis of natural 


justice and moral philosophy. 


The reputation of the profession is still pursued by a 


succession of elevated minds, who, catching and improving 
the licht which has emanated pa! the brilhant luminaries 
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Well may the law now be denominated a science, and 
deemed worthy of a place in this University, for it em- 
braces every thing most Interesting to the human mind, 
except its future and eternal destiny. 

[t prescribes the duties and ascertains the rights of the citi- 
zen, sets limits fo the powers of Soreness; vives redress 
for wrongs, security to possess! > safety to the reputation, 
and tr anquillity to the body politick. 

[It encourages ind lustry , by guarding its fruits, promotes 
enterprize by protecting ifs gains ; watches over the nupital 
state, binds together parent and child, and establishes the 
relation of master and servant. 

{it enforces the performance of contracts, or punishes their 
breach, regulates the transfer of property, and provides for 
ifs transmission to remote posterily. 

It presides over the morals of the State by demanding 
the instruction of youth, and it bas respect to a future 
world, by establishing the worship of God. 

It assumes also the character of an avenger, restraining 
the wicked, punishing the guilty, and depriving of liberty, 
estate and life. 

These are the principal features of municipal law ; which 
is only one, though the most important branch of jurispru- 
dence. 

But this comprehensive science looks beyond the terri 
tory over which it immediately reigns, and establishes con- 
nexions with distant communities, br eathing war or peace, 
as the interests of its subjects may require, fixing rules of 
conduct upon the ocean, and prescribing bounds to the 
exercise of power in distant regions. This is the substance 
of publick law, or the law of nations. 

A science like this, is worthy to be taught, for it cannot 
be understood wifhout instruction; it should be admitted 
into fellowship with its sister sciences, for like theirs, its 
ends are noble. Its fundamental and general principles 
should be a branch of liberal education, in every country 
but especially in those where freedom prevails, and where 
every citizen has an equal interest in its preservation and 
improvement. Justice ought therefore to be done to the 
memory of Royall, whose prospective wisdom, and judi- 
cious liber ‘ality, provided the means of introducing to the 
University the study of the law. Let us hope, that the 
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practical advaniages which he proposed, may result from 
the atiempt by this profe ssorship to develope them ; so that 
future benefactors may perceive, that an extension of the 
system which he could only mitiate, is one of the best means 
of serving thetr country. 

I would not be understood, however, to suggest, that a 
complete education for the practice of the law, would be 
useful during the academick course. So various is the 
reading, and so multiplied the researches which this would 
require, that it — not be pursued without prejudice to 
other studies, not less essential to the scholar. 

A course of preparatory study however, could be demon- 
sirated, and general principles exhibited to the advantage, 
not only of those, who are destined to the profession, but 
of young men of all professions; for to all will the know. 
ledge of the fundamental principles of government, and the 
theory of jurisprudence be necessary, to complete a libera! 

education. 

In a state like ours, where political honours and trusts 
are indiscriminately open to the attainment of all classes 
and all professions, where the rulers are amenable to the 
people for a dune execution of their tr ust, and where the citi- 
zens are the guardians of the constitution, which ts the 
source, and contains the limits of author ity : so much of the 
theory of government and laws should be known by all men 
of liberal education, as will enable them to become intelligent 
asserters of civil righis and liberty, and enlightened sup- 
porters of ihe just exercise of power. 

Tyranny would be often checked in the outset, and fac- 
tion defeated of its purposes, if the liberal minded and 
liberally educated should, with i e virtue of republicans, 
unite a competent know ledge of the rights and duties of the 
citizen, for the multitude is commonly but an instrument, 
io be guided by the exposure of truth, or abused by the 
arts of the fraudulent and ambitious. 

‘To preserve our happy community in the pure exercise 
of its free institutions, is well worth the pains of those who 
preside over the education of that portion of our youth 
which is destined to sustain the honour, and if properly 
instructed, to pe rpetuate the freedom of their country. 

But although it would now be generally admitted, that 
ihe law in its present state, may be justly deemeda science, 
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which without labour and learning cannot be understood, 
yet it is sometinzes objec ted, that it has become so by the 
fault of legislators, in neglecting to establish a simple sys- 
tem of rules, intelligible tothe most common minds ; for the 
rules, it is said, by which every cilizen is to be bound in 
the common concerns of life, ought to be free from intricacy 
and familiar to all. 

Without doubt, a concise and perfect code, comprehend- 
ing all the social duties and the penalties for violating them, 
and embracing every exigency which the interests and 
business of the citizen might create, would be useful, if it 
were possible to be obtained. 

But human foresight has hitherto been, and probably 
will continue to be, too short to ac complish so great an ob- 
ject, and if accomplished, the infinite regulations, which 
the complicated concerns of society require, w ould be 
beyond the comprehension of the greater portion of the 
community, so that still the law would remain a science 
for the few to understand and gst 

There have been in times past, attempts by great and 
enlightened minds to establish perfect and perpetual codes, 
which should relieve the labour of research and limit the 
necessity of legislation, but they have generally proved 
abortive ; and it seems now to be received as a_ political 
axiom, that complexity of laws is the price of freedom, and 
that despotism alone is equal to the task of establishing a 
simple and invariable standard for the regulation of the 
infinitely varied concerns of man. 

In the latter days of the Roman empire, the Herculean 
labour of collating and digesting the numerous laws which 
had emanated from various sources, from the time of the 
first kings, through the period of the Republick and down 
to the reign of Justinian, was committed by that emperour 
to the most profound jurists of his court, and such of the 
laws as were deemed sulutary, were promulgated anew by 
imperial authority ; still, however, new decrees, rescripts 
and edicts were almost d: ily wanted, and the task of the 
legislator seemed to have been but little relieved by the 
industry of the compilers. 

The complic ation, was however, useful, for in the multi 
tude of codes, which existed within the Empire, many of 
them obsolete, and some contradictorv to each other: and 
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especially, as for want “ the art of multiplying copies by 
printing, great ignorance must have prey vailed among all, 

but the few who devoted | themselves to the study of juris- 
prudence; a digest and an Imperial promulgation of it be- 
came highly necessary... 

“he task too, was rendered comparatively easy, by 
absolute authority in the Prince, whose will was the law of 
the empire, and who could at pleasure abolish or confirm 
so much of the existing codes as he should approve or 
reject. 

With us, the necessity does not exist, nor would the 
work be so easy. Altre ady we have co: npil: itions as perfect 
and as concise as‘ those which were made by the illustrious 
Tribonian and his associates, which, though not prepared 
under legislative sanction, have received an authority from 
adoption and use, which camot now be questioned ; and 
composed as our legislature is, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to select, compare, and digest with so much ac- 
curacy, as to render it safe to aboiish the code of the com- 
mon law. 

The celebrated commentaries of Blackstone, present, in 
beautiful arrangement, the principal features of ithe common 
law; and though oldér and less systematick books must 
still be studied by those, who have the laudable ambition to 
trace principles (o their origin, and follow up modern decis- 
sions to the precedents on which they are founded; yet 
much of the difficulty ef acquiring a knowledge of this: com- 
mon law, is removed by that invaluable performance. 

What then ts the common law, which has been the theme 
of so much admiration, both in Europe and in this country, 
except with a few, who are ignorant of its character, or 


jealous of its origin? 


It is a vast amalgamation of principles, axioms and prece- 
dents applic able to every relation of life, and containing, 
though in a rude and undigested mass, the learning and ex- 
perience of ages. Labour and diligence are necessary to 
prepare the ore, which contains the precious metal, but the 
prize, when obtained, is an ample recompense for the toil. 

It is the recorded wisdom of times which are past, drawn 
from every civilized country in ancient and modern times, 
and modified to the circumstances of our country, having 
the sanction of immemorial usage for its au thority. It is 
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in truth, common sense and sound reason, reduced to sys- 
tem and practice, the result of the researches and profound 
meditations of the wisest sages of every civilized nation. 

It is that body of rules, principles and maxims, which 
are not to be found in any formal legislative act, but exist in 
the records of courts, in the treasured opinions of wise and 
learned judges, in the writings and essays of reverend 
sages. It contains the fundamental principles of civil 
liberty. "The rules by which property is acquired, trans- 
ferred and transmitted, those by which our persons are 
secured from outrage, our reputations from reproach, and 
our memories from dishonour. Jt provides punishments 
for the guilty, and protection for the innocent, prescribes 
limits fo the judge, gives authority to the jury, and sug- 
gests principles to the legislature. 

It contains, in short, remedies for all wrongs, determines 
the compeiency of witnesses, seitles the form and force of 
deeds and other instruments, the nature and true construc- 
tion of consracts, and finally is the basis and security of 
all the objects, for which civil government was instituted, 
and is. supported and preserved. 

Our ancestors wisely cherished it, as the best defence of 
their civil liberty and political rights. The people of our 
Commonwealth expressly adopted it, and gave it aconstitu- 
tional sanction ; it is therefore, the Common Law of Mas- 
sachusetis, and if its ancient name, the Common Law of 
England be odious to some, who are weak enough to quar- 
rel with the substance on account of the sound; let it be 
cherished as our onn law, and let it bear a less offensive 
appellation. 

Lect the legislature, from time to time, as they have here- 
toforegdone, repeal such apes as change of circumstances 
may reader inconvenient, or simplify those which may be 
obscure ; but the vewubabte mass onal to stand for ever, to 
provide for unseen emergencies, and even to correct defec- 
live legislation. 

But let us beware ef hasty innovations, and be contented 
with the general safety and certainty afforded by the laws 
as we now enjoy them. The most comprehensive list of 
statutes, which political ingenuity could devise, would leave 
imnumerable cases unprovide d for, and resort must still be 
had to the wisdom of ancient times, for remedies to reach 
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continually increasing and changing mischiefs, or for expla- 
nation of intricate and obscure provisions. ‘Thus, statutes 
to replace the common Jaw entirely, would soon become 
more voluminous, and probably much more confused, than 
that law itself, and the mere explanation of terms of art, or 
technical words, which in many instances, contain within 
themselves complicated propositions, familiar and intelligi- 
ble to the lawyer of common learning, would be a task as 
arduous for the legislature, as it would be unprofitable for 
the community. 

Nor is it, as some have pretended, derogatory to the 
just pride of an independent nation, to introduce into its 
system a code originally foreign. It is but following the 
example of all nations, who professed to be governed by laws S, 
and not by the will of their rulers. 

France adopted and always regulated her tribunals by 
the civil law of the Romans, except in provinces, where 
particular local customs prevailed, until their late despot 
established the code Napoleon, for which its compilers were 
principally indebted to the same body of laws which they 
affected to supersede. And even this very common law of 
England, which we have adopted, does not owe ifs origin 
and growth entirely to the country from which it received 
its name. The Danes, the Saxons, the Normans, have suc- 
cessively aided in the erection of this ancient code, the cus- 
toms even cf the Goths and Vandals have given strength 
and durability to some of its parts, and the Roman institu- 
tions have been called in to polish and adorn it. Nor indeed, 
can we look to any of those nations as its exclusive found- 
ers, for Rome sent her wise men to Greece, to study the 
laws and customs of ifs renowned republicks, and to 
import the choicest of them into that proud and aspiring 
city. Greece sought instructicn from the priests and sages 
of Egypt, and these last, without doubt, borrowed the then 
accumulated wisdom of the world which had preceded 
them. 

Thus, the experience of mankind has been from age to 
age contributing to a system, which grows more perfect as 
the world improves, and will probably pass down to innu- 
merable generations as the basis of their civil institutions ; 
altered, repaired and embellished, as future circumstances 
may require, but never proscribed, except by visionaries, 
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who would barter the wisdom of ages for the experiments 
and vagaries of projectors. 

Honour then is due to the memory of those, who had the 
wisdom to consecrate to justice, in this country, a temple 
which had stood the shock of ages, and received successive 
improvements trom the hands of skilful artists,- instead of 
trusting to the fancy of inexperienced projectors, to erect 
a new one upon ifs ruins. 

i hope I have not been tedious in this development of 
the principles, and eulogy of the merits of the common law. 

To an audience composed of the present guardians of 
our country’s hope, and of those who are to be ifs future 
pride and honour, I thought the subject a suitable one ; 
especially as it is intimately connected with the object of 
the institution, which has been this day put into operation. 

With a brief exposition of the plan, which, afier some 
hesitation, 1 have adopted for my course of lectures, I shall 
relieve your attention. 

It is obvious, that in the short course of lectures, of which 
the present state of the institution will admit nothing 
like a law education can be attempted; and indeed, I am 
satisfied, after reflection upon the subject, that such an 
attempt, if practicable, would not be useful for undergra- 
duates, who cannot devote the time necessary for any tole- 
rable profici lency, without too great an abstraction from other 
studies, most of which are essential prerequisites to the 
study of the law. 

At some future time, perhaps, a school for the instruc- 
tion of resident graduates i in jurisprudence may be usefully 
ingrafted on this professorship; and there is no doubt, that 
when that ¢hall happen, one or two years devoted to study 
only, under a capable instructor, before they shall enter 
into the office of a counsellor, to obtain a knowledge of prac- 
tice, will tend greatly to improve the character of the bar 
of our state. A respectable institution of this sort in a 
neighbouring state, unconnected with any publick seminary, 
has been found highly advantageous in the education of 
young gentlemen to the law. 

Probably the superiour means which might be enjoyed 
here under the patronage of the University, would render 
it unnecessar y to seek those opportunities of know ledge } 1H 
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another slate, which it is thought cannot, at present, be found 
at home. 

The constant engagement of the most eminent counsellors 
in indispensable business, renders it difficult for them to 
devote that portion of their time to instruc lion, which would 
seem to be necessary for a science, which is intricate and 
abstruse to inexperienced minds. 

Some 4, giotetraney therefore, in professional education, 
seems to be wanting; and, perhaps it can in no better way 
be obtained, than by establishing a school here under the 
protection of the University, as preparatory to that acqui- 
sition of practical knowle dye of business, which may always 
be better learnt in the office of-a distinguished counsellor. 

Under a strong conviction, that the minds of the young 
men to whoin my lectures are to be principally addressed, 
are not in a proper stafe to receive any benefit from an 
immediate introduction to an acquaintance with legal forms, 
practice, or even detailed principles of jurisprudence ; and _ 
that if this were attempted, the number of lectures which 
are expected in the present. state of the professorship, 
would be bui a skeleton or synopsis of the necessary course 
of study, I have concluded to adapt my course to circum- 
stances, and to treat of such gene ral subjects as may come 
within the most comprehensive definition of the science, 
which [ have engaged to instruct. [have not forgotten 
too, that probably one half of my stated audience will be 
composed of young men, who are not destined to the pro- 
fession of the law, and yet will be desirous of acquiring 
some general knowledge of the principles of civil polity, of 
jurisprudence, and of the machinery of Courts of Justice. 

The general principles therefore of our system of Justice, 
and of civil government; the history of our jurisprudence 
and its changes, from the first settlement of the couatry to 
the present time ; an account of the several codes which 
are used and practised in our Courts of Justice, and con- 
stitute our Common Law ; all important departures from 
thissystem, whether occasioned by long usage or statutable 
provisions ; the principles and practical operation of the 
constilutions of the United States and of this Common- 
wealth; the nature and extent of judiciary power ; the or- 
sanization of our Courts of Justice; the character and office 
of Judge and Jury ; the domestick relations of civil society, 
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with a brief history of the titles to real estate in this country, 
will form the chief subject of my lectures, during the pre- 
sent season. These too must be imperfect, because of the 
little time I have been able to withdraw from other indis- 
pensable engagements, since I received notice of this ap- 
pointment. 

Indeed, [ should have asked for more time before my 
publick instruction commenced, had i not thought that the 
present senior class was dniited to the best ef forts, which, 
under existing circumstances, I could make. I shall trust 

ublick candour for my first attempts to carry into effect 
the designs of this professorship, and to my future industry, 
to improve, alter, and enlarge the several treatises, and 
perhaps substitute others, for some which may not have 
been well chosen, or well executed, according to my future 
judgment, and the advice I may from time to time receive, 
from those who feel an interest in the honour of the Uni- 
versity, and the welfare of the students. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
Sir, 

I have reflected for some time on a subject of consider- 
able interest, and I will cheerfully condense the result of 
these reflections, for your Journal, if it would accord with 
your views. I could perhaps do ‘this most conveniently 
in the form of a memoir, on the Antiquity of the U nited 
States. Itis an opinion very generally received, that this 
nation is avery youthful one ; but I am induced to believe, 
that it is, on the contrary, one of the most ancient nations 
on the globe. As it will require considerable labour to 
concentrate the proofs of this position, which have occurred 
in my investigations, I should first wish to know, if such a 
paper would be acceptable ; if it be agreeable to you, I will 


prepare it for some future number. ‘ 
To the Editor. 


[We shall be glad to receive the paper mentioned by our 
correspondent, though we cannot give an absolute pledge 
to insert it beforehand. We can however have very little 
doubt, that the learning, which must be requisife in a re- 
search of this nature, will form a valuable article for this 
Journal, though it may he too dry for a part of its readers.) 
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Death of Murat. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERIGAN JOURNAL. 
Sir, 

I have lately received, from a friend in Italy, the follow- 
ing relation of the landing of Murat in Calabria. An ac- 
count of this event has appeared in the newspapers ; but 
there are many particulars in the inclosed paper, that give 
a lively i impression of the catastrophe which terminated :the 
career of the ex-king of Naples. Murat, like Ney, fur- 
nishes an instance, that great military talents may exist, in 
connexion with the greatest want of discretion, character 
and consistency, in political affairs. The details of this 
transaction will not diminish the reputation of the Calabrians, 
for being one of tie most fanatical and ferocious people in 
Europe. C. 

To the Editor. 


Account of the landing and arrest of Joachim Murat nith 
his suite, at Pirso in Calabria. 


On the 8th October, 1815, there appeared on this coast 
a coasting vessel and a row-boat, under French colours, 
about a gun-shot from the usual landing place for boats. 
‘hey were no sooner seen on shore, than there disembarked 
about thirty persons, who immediately began shouting, 
“ Long r live King Joach.m, long live King . Murat.”’ The 
news of these shouts on the beach, having shortly reached 
the town, the people were astonished, and would not believe 
it. However, Murat quickly arrived at the Maria gate, 
near the entrance of a large square in the town, with his 
followers. Murat himself then cried out, “ Long live King 
Joachim, long live King Murat,” and all his suite joined 
him in those exclamations. He then advanced toa place 
where a guard of Legionar' ies (Militia) was mounted, and 
on his approach addressed them thus, é My brave Levon 
aries ;’ while his suile recommenced their shouts of Long 
five King Joachim, but not one of the town repeated the 
same. T hey remained surprized and frightened, not know- 
ing what to make of this their unexpected appearance. 
Murat not finding himself seconded, turned to Gen. Fran- 
ceschi and said, “‘ There are none but Brigands here, let us 
proceed to Monteleone,”’ and speaking to the Legionaries 
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said, ‘ Follow me,”’ but they did not obey him. He im- 
mediately pushed on for Monteleone. In the mean while, 
the people terrified, began to retire to their houses, and 
shut up their shops. But about a quarter of an hour after, 
they resolved to follow and arrest him, and shortly coming 
up with him and his suite, began and kept up a continual 
fire of musketry. Murat and suiie then finding they could 
not get to Monteleone, determined to return to the beach 
where they had disembarked, but in such confusion and 
consternation, they nearly broke their necks in their retreat. 
They were closely followed by the people, oy 
firing upon them. Murat was the first to reach the place 
of his landing, but for his misfortune, he neither found the 
vessel or the boat, they having hauled off on hearing the 
first firing. He however found a small boat, got in, and 
endeavoured to put off amidst the shots w bic: were poured 
on him, but did not succeed. Seeing, at length, one of his 
Captains fall dead, he lost courage, and several of the popu- 
lace having got posse ssion of the boat, they dragged him on 
shore, abusing him as one of the most infamous malefactors. 
In this manner they arrested him and his suite, who were 
almost all wounded, either from the muskets or by the sabre. 
Murat was unhurt; not that he did not defend himself with 
great bravery, pistol i inhand. It would have excited com- 
passion in any feeling person, to see him and his companions 
covered with blood, suffering from the abuse and cruelty of 
the enraged populace. They maltreated Murat particu- 
larly, by spitting ¢,and giving him blows in the face, slaps on 
the ‘Checks:s stripping off his epaulettes and cross, tearing his 
uniform, striking him in the face with his hat, from which 
they took fifteen diamonds of great value. One fellow had 
the impudence to slap him with one of his own shoes ; 
another actually tore away his mustaches, and wrapt them 
in some paper asatrophy. All the others were treated 
nearly in the same manner, except ene officer who was not 
wounded. The pen cannot express the treatment they 
met with on their way to the prison. The women crying 
out against Murat, “ V engeance, kill him, murder him.” 
To relate the w baie would filla volume. At length they 
were brought to the gaol, wounded and exhausted. The 
people would have them confined in a small and offensive 
room, but Murat made some resistance, and refused to go 
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in; at last he was obliged to yield to force, and was, with 
the others, shut up in a dungeon, where they confine the 
worst of delinquents and banditti, very much bruised, and 
almost naked. Any one present must have pitied them, 
particularly Murat. The agent of the Duke del Infantado 
(a Spanish nobleman) sent them shirts, coats and Lreeches, 
with every thing necessary to clothe themselves, because 
their clothes had been torn from their backs, and rent to 
pieces by the fury of the populace. Murat finding himself 
thus secured, was very dispirt! ed, and asked if there was 
either an Austrian or English Vice-Consul here? A person 
came immediately to my house, saying Murat wanted me, 
and having hesitated to go, he sent a second time. In fine, 
[ went, and presenting myself at the bar of the cell, Murat 
said to me, “ Youare the English Vice-Consul,”’ I smemenail 
yes, and added, “ You, Signor, are Gen.-Murat?’ he 
replied, saying, ‘Signor Consul, do you know me?” If 
answered no. ‘To this, Murat spoke fo me in the follow- 
ing words: fam King Joachim, and have claims on the 
kingdom of Naples.”? He likewise said, “I have a pass- 
port from the Allied Powers, to go to Trieste to join my 
family.”’ He desired the officer to let me see it, but I did 
not, as the officer refused. He then told me his passport 
was sent from Paris, signed by Prince Metternich and Lord 
Stuart, the English minister at Paris, under the name of 
the Count de Laparal. He added, that he should now put 
himself under my protection, with these words: “If I had 
had a dagger when I was arrested, | would have destroyed 
myself.’’ Tasked the object of his landing here,-he an- 
swered, that it was only to procure a larger vessel to pro- 
ceed to Trieste. I then inquired from whence he came, he 
replied, from Corsica, but lastly from Ajaccio, and that he 
left that place on the 28th September. I said, ‘“* How 
could you be in Corsica, when there are French troops 
there ?”? He answered, it is true, but the King of France 
had never taken part against me, nor had ever issued orders 
to arrest my person. ‘Therefore, assist me, as I am not 
dead yet. He then exclaimed, “I, who have subjugated 
Sones, to be now shut up in this dungeon!’ IJ answered, 
‘You have done every thing toruin yourself.’’ ‘ How 2” 
Because you ran about crying, long live King Joachim, 
long live Murat. He replie .d, “it was not me, but some 
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of my people.” One of them, who was near the bar, spoke 
the following words to his face: “ Was it not thou who 
shouted long live King Joachim, and now thou deniest it ?”’ 
He then desired me to procure him a little water, which 
was immediately brought him, when a peasant, who was on 
guard, cried out, ** Will you likewise have, like the Holy 
God, a little poison and vinegar?” ‘These circumstances 
seem almost incredible, but they are nevertheless true. 
They say Rona Romana remained on board the vessel. 
Murat’s company was comprised of two Generals, two 
Commissaries of War, and several officers, with nineteen 
or twenty soldiers. ‘There were found on them several 

roclamations, seducing the people, and other papers which 
confirmed that his intention in coming here was to promote a 
revolution; and if Murat had reached Monteleone at this 
moment, half the population of the two provinces would 
have gone over to him. Gen. Nunziante is since arrived 
here, and has provided Murat and his associates with every 
thing necessary. Murat he also treats well. This isa 
succinct and true account of what has happened, and on 
which you may depend, having been myself an occular wit- 
ness to the whole. 


PIRZO, OCTOBER 15, 1815. 


The following is a brief account of the unfortunate end 
of Joachim Murat. 


On Thursday last (the !2th instant) arrived an Estafette 
from Naples, and another at 9 o’clock, directed to Marshal 
Nunziante, with orders to assemble a Military Commission 
totry Murat. They immediately began to call the wit- 
nesses to depose what Murai had said on his arrival in this 
place. In the mean time the commission, was formed, con- 
sisting of Marshal Nunziante, a Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Captain, with the Procurator General of Monteleone. The 
suite of Murat was then placed in close confinement, and 
he was left ina room with a guard upon him. An hour 
before the reading of the sentence, he knew the commission 
was sitting, and through me, desired to speak with General 
Nunziante, but he was informed be was not then present. 
Murat impatient, wrote a note to the said General, but it 
was not received, it being intimated to him, that no letters 
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could be admitted. At length, the process finished, not 
more ihan twelve hours having e elapsed, as the Estafettes 
arrived in the evening of the 12th, and it was terminated at 
9 o'clock in the morning of the 13th. By the decision of 
the Procurator Gener -al, he was condemned to die, which 
sentence was agreed to by the votes of the whole commis- 
sion. It was then read to him by one of those who com- 
posed the said commission, on which he exclaimed, ** How! 
does Ferdinand LVth wish my death? What have I done? 
it displeases me much to find the violence with which the 
Court of Naples has treated this affair.’ A confessor 
then entered the apartment, and exhorted him to confess ; 
but Murat answered him, ‘My sins are so heavy, that 
none but God himself can pardon them.’’ At least, said 
the confessor, make some confession; he seemed much 
affected—The confessor again pressed it, in order to do 
away what might be said. He then took a pen, and wrote 
in the last moments of his life, “I have lived a christian, 
and die a true christian.”? He desired a pair of scissors, 
io cut off some hair to be sent to his wife, but it was not 
perinitied. The time for putting the sentence into execu- 
fton being elapsed, (orders from Naples not to exceed a 
quarter of an hour after it was passed) he was told to move 
towards the place destined for his execution, in the same 
prison, and coming out of the room, a Neapolitan Officer 
gave him a handkerchief to blind himself, but he refused it. 
Arrived at the destined spot, with an intrepid countenance, 
turning immediately his face to the soldiers, and placing his 
hand upon his breast, he gave the word “ Fire.” They 
fired twelve shots at his breast, which killed him instantane- 
ously, and three in the head after he fell. His body was 
placed i in a rough wooden box and carried to the Chure h, 
without a bier or any religious ceremony, on the shoulders 
of six soldiers s, accompanied by fifteen or twenty others, 
and buried in a pit where they throw the most despic able 
felons. ‘The trial of this unfortunate man has been similar 
fo that of ihe most infamous brigands. This is a correct 
account of the miserable end of Joachim Murat. 

The populace, not sufficiently satiated, dug up Murat’s 
body, and attempted to burn it; upon the interferencé of 
a respectable magistrate, they shot him, and consumed 
their bodies together. Ferdinand has pardoned all Murat’s 
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suite..—‘Dhis act does him honour. 
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[A Society has been established in Massachusetis, by 
ponie christian phi ‘anthropists, to discourace war. i hat- 
eyer opinion may be entertained of the utility of this dnsti- 
tution, no doubt can exist about the purity of the motives 
of the respectable individuals who compose it. One of the 

strongest arguinents lur war in Europe, a crowded popuia- 
tion, cCannoi ‘be found in this country for a long period of 
time. ‘The following letfers were received by the founder 
of this Society, in answer fo an application to ihe writers 
for their sup 
such eminent men as Mir. Adams and Mir. Jefferson, must 
be interesting; but these are highiy characteristick. We 
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port of its views. A: iy letters coming from 
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copy them trem the 4ih number of “the Friend of Peace,’ 


a work published under the auspices of this Society.] 


Mr. Jefferson's Answer. 


MonrTiceLLo, Jan. 29, 1816. 
SiR, 

Y our letter, bearing date October 18, 1815, came only to 
hand the day before yesterday, which is mentioned to ex- 
piain the date of mine. I have to thank you for the 
pamphlets accompany ing if, to wit, the Solemn Review, the 
Friend of Peace or Spec ial Interview, and the Friend of 
Peace, No. 2. The first of these I “oak received through 
another channel some months ago. Ihave not read the 
two last steadily through, because where one assents to 
propositions as soon as announced, if is Joss * time to read 
the arguments in supportof them. ‘These n 
the first branch of the causes of war, that is to say, wars 
undertaken for the point of honour, which you aptly analo- 
gize with the act of ‘duelling between individuals, and reason 
with justice from the one to the other. Undoubtedly this 
class of wars is, in the general, what you state them to be, 
“needless, unjust and inhuman, as well as antichristian.”’ 

The second branch of this subject, to wit, wars under- 
taken on account of wrong done, and which may be likened 
to the act of robbery in private life, IT presume will be 
treated of in your future numbers. I observe this tists 
mentioned in the Solemn Review, p. 10, and the quest, lon 
asked, “Is it common fora nation to obtain a redress of 
wrongs by war?” The answer to this question vou will of 
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course draw from history ; in the mean time, reason will 
answer it on grounds of probability, that where the wrong 
has been done by a weaker nation, the stronger one has 
generally been able to enforce ieacrieal but ‘where by a 
stronger nation, oe by war has been neither obtained 
nor expecte ed by the weaker; on the contrary, the loss has 
been increased by the expenses of the war, in blood and 
treasure: yetit may have. obtained another object, equally 
securing itself from future wrong. I may have retaliated 
on the aggressor, losses f blood: and treasure, far beyond 
the value to him, of the wrong be had coaimitted, and thus 
have made the advantage of that too dear a purchase to 
leave hun tna disposi ifion to renew the w rong in future 5 In 
this way, the loss by the war may have secured the weaker 
nation from loss by future wreng. ‘The case you state of 
two boxers, both of whom get a “terrible bruising,’ is 
it] posite to this; he, of the two who committed the aggres- 
sion on the other, although victer in the scuffle, yet probably 
finds his aggression not worth the bruising if has cost him. 
‘To explain this by numbers, it is alleged, that Great-Britain 
took from us, before the late w ar, near 1000 vessels, and 
that during the war, we took frem her 1460; that beiore 
the war, she seized, and made slaves of 6000 of our ci‘izens, 
and that in the war we killed more than 6000 of her subjects, 
and ee her to expend such a sum as amounted to 4 or 

000 guineas ahead for every slave she made. She might 
have Giiretiadad the vessels she took, for less than the 
value of those she lost, and have used the 6000 of her men 
killed, for the purposes to which she applied ours, have 
saved the 4 or 5600 cuineas a head, and obtained a character 
of justice, which is valeable to a nation as to an individual. 
These considerations, therefore, lesve her without induce- 
ment to plunder property » and fake men in future on such 
dear terms. [neither afiirm nor deny the truth of these 
allegations, nor is their truth material (o the question; they 
are possible, and therefore present a case which will claim 
your consideration, in a discussion of the general question ; 
Whether any degree of injury can render a recourse to war 
expedient? Still less do IJ propose, to draw to myself any 
part in this discussion. Age, and its effects both on body 
and mind, has weaned my attentions from publick subjects, 
and left me unequal to the labours of correspondence, be- 
yond the limits ef my personal concerns. I retire therefore 
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from the question, with a sincere wish, that your writings 
may have eflect in lessening this greatest of human evils, 
and that you may retain life ‘sod health, to enjoy the con- 
templation of this happy spectacle; and pray youto be 
assured of my great respect. 

. TH: JEFFERSON. 

















Mr. Adams’ Answer. 


Quincy, Fepruary 6, 1816. 







Dear Sir, 

I have received your kind letter of the 23d of January, 
and I thank you for the pamphlets enclosed with it. 

It is very true, as my excelient friend, Mr. Norton, has 
informed you, that I have read many of your publications 
with pleasure. 

I have also read, almost all the days of my life, the solemn 
reasonings and pathetick declamations of Erasmus, of Fene- 
lon, of St. Pierre, and many others against war, and in favour 
of peace. My understanding and my heart, accorded with 
them, at first blush. Bat, alas! a longer and more exten- 
sive experience has convinced me, that wars are as neces- 
sary and as inevitable, in our system, as Ilurricanes, Earth- 
quakes and Volcanoes. 

Our beloved country, sir, is surrounded by enemies, of 
the most dangerous, because the most powerlul and most 
unprincipied character. Collisions of national interest, of 
commercial and manufacturing rivalries, are multiplying ES 
around us. Instead of discouraging a martial spirif, in my 13 
Opinion, it ought to be excited. “We have not enough of it i 
to defend us by sea or land. 

Universal and perpetual peace appears to me, no more 
nor less than everlasting passive obedience, and non-resist- 
ance. The human flock would soon be fleeced and butch- 
ered by one or a few. 

I cannot therefore, sir, be a subscriber or a member of 
your society. 

I do, sir, most humbly supplicate the theologians, the 
philosophers, and the politicians, to let me die in peace, 
I seek only repose. 

With the most cordial esteem, however, 


I am, sir, your friend and servant, 
JOHN ADAMS 
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Spois on the Suir. 


NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
Spols on the Sun. 


There is no occasion for surprise, and still less for alarm, 
on account of the spots, which have lately appeared on the 
sun. Similar ones have often been observed before. It is 
true, that they are not often large enough to be perceived 
by the naked eye. But they may almost alw ays be seen 
by the help of a telescope, and it is much more unc ommon 
to find the sun without them, than with them. he moon 
also, has spo ins the bedies of the planets are not of a uni- 
form brightness. Many of the fixed stars are subject to 
an settate increase and diminution of light. Our own 
sky is sometimes bright and sometimes obscured by clouds. 
The whole face of nature is variable, every thing is mutable 
and finctuating. Nothing is constant but change. The 
wonder is, that the sun should pour forth so uniform and 
steady a licht, not that it should sometimes be partially 
interrupted. 

The sun’s spots have now been observed and specu- 
lated upon, for more than two hundred years. There is 
nothing like regularity in their form and appearance. They 
are as various in magnitude, and as diversified in figure, as 
ihe clouds of our atmosphere, and some of them as fleeting. 
Sometimes, twenty, thirty, and even fifty may be seen at 
once, sometimes, none are to be found fora number of years. 
They have been known to occupy an extent, equal to a 
fifth of the sun’s diameter in len eth, and a twentieth in 
breadth. 

Some spots are darker, and others brighter than the rest 
of the disk. ‘hey are often found to succeed each other 
aeraresy in the same place. The dark spot consists 

enerally, of two parts, a centre and a border, or nucleus 
sed inihes as they are ca The centre ts of a darker 
shade than the border, and the border is darkest towards 
ifs outer edge, and is distinguished from the deeper colour- 
ed nucleus, by a well defined and very marked difference 
of light. But, a circumstance of the utmost importance, 


as indicating the nature of these spots, is, that they are all 


in motion, and all move with the same rapidity, and in the 
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same direction, and if they continue long enough, they all 
return in nearly the same time. ‘They are about fourteen 
days in passing over the sun, irom east to west apparently, 
and in the same time, reappear again in the east. Few 
remain long enough to make an entire revolution. One 
has been observed during nearly three complete periods. 
It appears also, that these spots, at particular seasons of the 
year, move over the sun in straight lines, at all other times, 
in lines more or less curved, and the paths described by 
different spots, observed at the same time, are always pa- 
rallel to each other, and always have their curvature and 
position determined by the season. 

These few facts, will enable us to judge of the value of 
most of the hypotheses, that have been proposed respect- 
ing the nature of the phenomena in question. 

If our lakes, Superiour, Ontario, Erie, &c. were visible 
to a spectator at the sun, they would exhibit an appearance 
very similiar to that which the solar spots do tous. ‘They 
would not appear to pass over the centre of the earth’s 
disk. They would all move across in the same time. 
They would describe straight lines, when our days and 
nights are equal, about the middle of. March and middle of 
September. At all other times, their paths would be 
curved, and most so, at the time of our longest and short- 
est days. Besides, they would appear broadest when near 
the middle point of their passage, and at their entering and 
soing off, they would be contracted in breadth, their length 
‘in the direction parallel to the sun’s limb being undiminished. 

We conclude, therefore, from the facts that have been 
stated, that the sun’s spots adhere to his surface, and that 
their motion is produced by the motion of the sun upon an 
axis not quite perpendicular to the ecliptick. They cannot 
be Mercury or Venus, for these planets are only a few 
hours in passing over the sun, and they always appear 
round and move in apparently straight lines. They cannot 
consist of a coilection of small planets nearer the sun, for 
similar reasons. Their motion is too slow, and they ought 
not to be so long between us and the sun, as they are in 
describing the rest of their orbits. If half of the orbit 
described, is comprehended within the sun’s breadth, it is 
a sufficient proof that it coincides with his surface. Their 
dilating and contracting also, according as they are near the 
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centre or border, seem to be a natural consequence of sucha 
coincidence. ‘This circumstance, moreover, seems not 
very favourable to the supposition, that these appearances 
proceed from elevated objects, as mountains or rocks, rising 
above the luminous matter of the sun. We should expect, 
were this the case, that they would exhibit a greater 
breadth and more of a triangular form, when viewed ina 
direction perpendicular to their basis, and that we should 
have the same spot return, after a certain interval of time, 
presenting the same appearance, and occupying the same 
place. But, nothing of this kind is to be round in the his- 
tory of these appearances. 

There was a remarkable spot in 1769, which appeared to 
be depressed below the surface of the sun. As it ap- 
proached the limb, the umbra, er shadowy margin, nearest 
the centre of the sun disappeared first. On its return to 
the other limb, the other margin, being nearest the centre, 
was invisible. It was hid apparently by the intervening 
portion of the sun’s body. As the s spot advanced upon 
the disk, it came into view. Dr. Herschel! has observed 
many appearances of this kind, and is fully persuaded, that 
these dark specks are below the surface of the sun. He 
has given views and observations wnich tend very much to 
confirm this opinion. He has undertaken to measure the 
sides of the depression, and to determine its depth. He 
thinks that the phenomena of the spots arise, not from 
excavations in the body of the sun, but, from openings in 
his atmosphere, that the solid idbatende of the sun is 
opaque, like the planets, and that like the planets, it 
is surrounded by an atmosphere, that this atmosphere 
is transparent to the height of about two thousand miies, 
and gives support at this elevation toa stratum of dark 
clouds, on which, as the outer substance of the sun, rests 
the flood of luminous matter, which presents itself to the 
surrounding planets. This light is supposed to be pro- 
duced by the combustion of gasses, which are generated 
below, and which in their ascent drive away the clouds 
and billows of flame, that float upon them, and thus 
give us a glimpse both of the opaque surface of the sun 
and of the cloudy stratum above it, and that these form the 
nucleus and umbra of a spot; our earth probably presents 
similar appearances to the inhabitants of the moon. Where 
it is covered with clouds, it will exhibit a uniform brightness, 
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where there are breaks and interruptions, the naked hody 
of the earth will be seen,-of a darker shade on account of 
these clouds, which intercept much of the light. The sides 
of the opening also would present themselves alternately, 
as the earth revolved on its axis, by which means their 
depth might be ascertained, as Dr. Herschell ascertained 
the depth of the openings in the soiar clouds. 

The sun’s spots then, according to this bypothesis, are 
chasms in his atmosphere, occasioned by ascending currents 
of gaseous fuel, and they are succeeded by faculae, as they 
are called, or bright spots on account of this additional sup- 
ply of combustible matter, which, it may be supposed, is 
most completely on fire soon after the opening has closed. 
But how is the sun ordinarily furnish ed when there are no 
spots? The gas may be more difiused, and by ascending in 
smaller quantifies, may produce no sensible disturbance of 
the luminous flaid. Beside es, there are probably openings, 
that are too sinall to be seen, and the sun may never be free 
from them. It is only when their absolute magnitude is 
very great, that they become an object of any attention. 

Dr. ersc hell has observed, that the luminous matter of 
the sun, when viewed with bie best telescopes, is far from 
preserving always the same aspect. It is sometimes, even 
and tranquil, and sometimes it is thrown up into ridges and 
appears to be agitated, like the sea in a storm. The 
changes, when in this state: are often very rapid, smail open- 
ings are formed and closed in a few minutes, and clouds are 
seen passing with a rapidity, that considerably alters their 
situation in the course of an hour. These fluctuations are 
more particularly observed during the time of large and 
frequent spots. Hence Dr. Herschell infers, that there is 
a variable emission of light and heat, intimately connected 
with the appearance and disappearance of spots, and that 
seasons of uncommon heat and cold, of fertility and barren- 
ness, so far as-they depend upon the supply of heat, are to 
be traced not so much to accidental causes near at hand, as 
lo the inconstancy of the fountain. We are like plants ina 
green house that are healthy and vigorous, or chilled with 
the frost, ac cording as the flues are well or ill attended to. 
We depend for the very means of subsistence, as well 
as for all the comforts of climate, upon operations, that 
are going on ninety millions of miles off, upon the more 
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or less rapid compositions and decompositions, that are 
taking place im this great laboratory of nature. 

There was nothing remarkable in the spot which lately 
appeared, but its magnitude. ts form, appearance and 
notion, were just as they should be, and just like a thou- 
sand others that have appeared before, in strict conformity 
to analogy, as well as to the constitution of the sun. But 
because it happened to be larger than usual, every body be- 
gins to wonder at it and to guess about it, as a thing that 
never occurred before. Beside the large spot, which con- 
sisted of several distinct nuciei and umbra, there was a 
number of small spots to be seen at the same time, by the 
he!p ofa telescope. ‘These have passed off and new ones 
have come on. ‘The return of the large spot has not been 
recognized. ‘The alterations that if underwent, while visi- 
ble, render it very doubtiul whether it retained its identity 
long enough to reappear. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Lee’s Observations on Light. 


A paper was read before the Royal Society of London in 
June, 1815, on the dispersive power of the atmosphere and 
its effects on astronomical observations. It was presented 
by Stephen Lee, Clerk and Librarian to the Royal Society. 
It contains some very interesting remarks and observations 
upon a phenomenon, which has been almost entirely over- 
looked, and which appears to have an important influence 
upon the apparent piaces of the heavenly bodies. Ey ery 
one knows, that when a beam of light passes obliquely from 
one medium to another, the ditferent rays are refracted un- 
equally, some are deflected more, and others less, from a 
rectilineal direction. ‘Phe several rays, constituting the 
different colours, are thus separafed from each other, the 
red being least refracted, and the violet most. But no 
allowance has been made ior this difierence of refrangibility, 
notwithstanding the diiference of colour among the heavenly 
bodies, and the differentiv coloured glasses that are used in 
looking at the sun and moon. When the sun’s altitude for 
instance, is taken with a sextant, a glass, that is linged with 
zome colour, is used to protect the eye. But different 
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colours will give different altitudes. The sun’s image is 
not perfectly round, when his rays fall obliquely upon the 
atmosphere. It consists of several circles, rising onea little 
above the other, the violet being highest, and the red lowest, 
and coinciding throughout, excepta small fine crescent above 
and below. The correction for refraction then, ought to be, 
according to the image that is selected, and in reducing 
observations of the stars and planets, regard should be had 


' to the particular colour under which they appear. 


‘The different refrangibility of the differently coloured 
rays,’ says Mr. Lee, “ is very visible in stars near the 
horizon. If viewed on a fine night with a power of 200, 
they appear expanded into a prismatick spectrum, Sirius, 
when within a few degrees of the horizon, presents a most 
beautiful object. 

‘‘ Having remarked the very oblong figure which the 
spectrum assumes when near the horizon, and found from 
répéated observations of different stars, that the separation 
of light begins to be visible as high as forty or fifty degrees 
of altitude, I was led to believe, that the dispersive power 
of the atmosphere must be sufficient in many cases to pro- 
duce considerable effect on astronomical observations ; and 
consequently to suppose, that it would be desirable to as- 
certain if possible the exact degree of separation of the 
several rays.” : 

After describing the manner in which he conducted his 
observations, and the kind of apparatus which he used for 
determining the amount. of the dispersion, he says, “ From 
a great number of observations on Mars, Venus and the 
fixed stars, taken in all these different ways, I found the 
deviation of the extreme rays of light to be between the 
1-60 and 1-70 part of the total refraction.” 

Mr. Lee supposes, that the disagreement, which is found 
to exist between the latitude of a place deduced from ob- 
servations of circiimpolar stars, and that, from observations 
of the sun, may be traced to the use of dark glasses; and 
that other differences have arisen from the introduction of 
coloured glasses, which give a deep red image, in the place 
of smoked glasses, which he supposes, were first used in 
observatories, and which give a pale orange coloured image. 

‘“* The introduction of achromatick object glasses,” he 


continues, “ produced an errour of a different kind, and one 
Vol. TT. No. 7. 6 
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which in certain cases, tends to correct the other. In the sin- 
gle object glass telescope, the differently coloured images are 
formed at different focal distances, which in a manner com- 
pels the observer to adjust his instrument to the most 
intense light, that is to say, to the orange coloured image ; 
by this means, the fainter colours, which occupy the great- 
est space of the spectrum, are dissipated and lost among the 
more powerfulrays. In good achromatick telescopes the 
case is very different, for “all. the rays being collected by 
them into one point, every colour is seen in its proper place, 
so that the observer, in bisecting the spectrum, takes the 
altitude of the mean, or the upper extremity of the green 
image.’’ We will add two more paragraphs. 

‘‘It may not be amiss,’ says the writer, ‘ to observe 
here, that the observations of Mr. Lalande at Paris show 
greater disagreement, than those at Greenwich, and the ob- 
servations of Mr. Piazzi at Palermo, a still greater than 
those of Mr. Lalande. This, I apprehend, must arise partly 
from the lesser elevation of the pole in those places, and 
partly from the fainter colours in the stellar spectra, being 
more distinctly visible in the clear atmospheres of France 
and Italy, than in England.”’ 

“It should seem then, that in order to get a perfect 
knowledge of astronomical refrac tion, we ought to employ at 
least three different methods of inv estigation. First, by 
observations of the fixed stars during the night, when all the 
prismatick colours are visible. Secondly, by observations 
of stars during the day, when none, but the orange coloured 
rays, are to beseen. And thirdly , by observations of the 
sun with difierently coloured glasses. By these means we 
might hope to obtain such an accurate knowledge of atmos- 
pherick refraction, 2s would enable us to form tables adapted 


to every possible circumstance.” 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Sandivich Islands. 


American yessels, in their voyages to and from the 
North-West coast of this continent, frequently stop at the 
Sandwich Islands, for refreshments and repairs, and the 
restoration of health to their crews, generally impaired by 
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the fatigue incident to the boisterous passage round Cape 
Horn, and the watchfulness and anxiety necessary In guard- 
ing against the Indians, inhabiting the North-West coast of 
‘America. Of these islands, so interesting to navigators, 
and from their situation and productions, so important to 
the scientifick and commercial world, a short account may 
be worthy of some attention. ‘They are situated in the 
North Pacifick Ocean, about two thousand seven hundred 
miles from the nearest part of the western coast of America, 
and about five thousand three hundred miles from the near- 
est part of the eastern coast of Asia. ‘They lie, nearly in 
a south-eastern and north-western direction, and extend 
from 18° 54' to 22° 15’ of north latitude; and from 150° 54 
to 160° 24 longitude west from Greenwich. They are 
eleven in number. 

Owyhee, much the largest, is the nearest to the Ameri- 
can shore, and going from the south-east to the north- 
west we have Mowee, the next largesi, ‘Tahoorah and Mo- 
rokinne, the latter the smallest of the group, Ranai, Morotoi, 
Warhoo, Attoi, the two last nearly equal in size to Mowee. 
Oneehow and Orechow, and lastly, Tahoora, nearest the 
Asiatick coast, and the smallest excepting Morokinne. They 
are all inhabited. excepting Morokinne, Tahoora and Oree- 
how. Five of them were discovered by the celebrated Cook, 
in January, 1778; and on his return from Analaska, on 
the 26th of November, 1778, he discovered Mowee, and 
on the 30th of the same menth Owyhee, where afterwards, 
he fell a sacrifice to the resentment of the natives, excited 
by a series of injuries, and insults on the part of the En- 
lish, almost universally considered to have been inflicted 
without justifiable cause. It is true, that Captain Cook, 
individually, discountenanced al! acts of violence, and his 
memory in this particula® has received no tarnish from the 
occurrences which led to the destruction of his valuable 
life. It happened in this, as in many other cases, that 
secondary officers, removed from the eyes of their comman- 
ders, were guilly of much abuse of their temporary autho- 
rity. The Islanders are represented to have shewn, on 
the second, as well as on the first visit of Cook, abundant 
confidence, good nature, and cheerfulness, and were re- 
marked for the possession of great ‘* natural politeness’’ and 
delicacy of demeanour. T hese qualifies were apparent in 
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their whole intercourse, even in the minutest circumstances. 
They did not go to any part of the ships without permis- 
sion, and refrained from spitting on the decks. They are, 
however, accused of theft, and according to our notions of 
the acts necessary to constitute this offence, the accusation 
is well founded. To this furtive disposition, the quarrels 
between them and the English are, by the latter, attributed. 
It may, nev ertheless, be doubted w hether the appropriation 
of pieces of iron, Kc. to their own use, deserves this ap- 
pellation, certainly it cannot furnish their visitors with a 


justification for punishing it with blood. It is admitted by the 


candid and philosophical of those who accompanied Cook, 
that the Indians at first took things openly and with uncon- 
cern, as if they thought they had a right to them, and 
were surprized and offended when they were flogged. But, 
if these actions had, unequivocally, been furtiv e, it cannot 
be admitted to have been necessary, to have sacrificed the 
lives of the natives. Iron to them was more valuable than 
gold tous ; and one would think, that white men, very slightly 
prone to reflection, would have considered how very few of 
their own colour would resist the temptation, the circum- 
stances, in all respects, being reversed. We are forcibly 
struck with the readiness with which the same conduct was 
considered heinously criminal in the Indians, and quite 
venial in the English. After the severe lessons, so liberally 
given the children of nature, to teach them the difference 
between mine and thine—it is to be supposed they learned 
something of the distinction. Of course, when their visi- 
tors afterwards went on shore for grass and water, the 
natives resisted, and insisted on payment. But Cook’s 
officers took the herbage and water by force, and were ready 
to kill the natives for opposing them, thus shewing a willing- 
ness fo add murder to theft, if their.own construction of 
the actions of the Indians was right. In this, as in most 
other instances of fatal collision between civilized and unci- 
vilized men, it oryeet the former has been in the wrong. 
The blame may, almost without an exception, be laid to 
those, whose might induces them to trample on right. 

We do not recollect a civilized nation, whose intercourse 
with uncivilized men has not been marked with cruelty. If 
there be an exception to this remark, it is in favour of that 
nation, the most loudly accused of great laxity in morals and 
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religion. It is believed the French are more often favour- 
ites, more easily gain and longer keep the confidence of the 
men of the woods, than any other nation. Perhaps these 
exertions of their justice and benevolence left them, under 
their late blood stained chief, so little to spare for their 


civilized brethren. 


It was thought by Cook, and those who accompanied 
him in his last expedition, that they were the first Europe- 
ans who visited the Sandwich Islands, and the honour of the 
discovery has been conferred on him. ‘That they were the 
first visitors, was inferred from the conduct and inquiries of 
the natives, whom they were enabled, in a good degree, to 
understand from their language being very similar to that of 
the Otaheitans. The busy and active curiosity and asto- 
nishment, exhibited and expressed by this artless and com- 
paratively uncivilized race, with respect to the ships and 
their crews, and almost every thing connected with them, 
were such as to make it evident, that the then generation 
had never before seen similar objects. There were, how- 
ever, {two circumstances remarked by the supposed disco- 
verers, which, at the time, caused a slight degree of doubt 
of their being the first visitors. ‘These were the knowledge 
of iron, and the dress of some of the chiefs. It was thought, 
that at most, they had only known iron in small quantities, 
and at some distant period. ‘The dress referred to, was 
altogether unlike that of the inhabitants of any other Islands 
in the South Seas, closely resembling the Spanish cloak and 
helmet, in form and manner cf wearing. But these facts 
were reconciled with the idea of the Islands never having 
been visited by civilized men. ‘Their slight knowledge of 
iron and its use was imputed to some pieces of wreck casu- 
ally thrown on their shores, and the resemblance in their 
dress to the Spaniards was considered to have been acci- 
dental. It is true, these circumstances, of themselves, 
would raise a very slight presumption of the Islands having. 
been discovered before, but connected with other facts, the 
whole may amount to proof. The evidence that Cook was 
not the discoverer is thought now to be satisfactory, and 
will be exhibited after giving a description of the dress. It 
is composed of a short cloak and cap. The ground of the 
cloak is net work, on which the most beautiful feathers of 
red, black, yellow, and other colours are so closely and 
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nicely fixed, that the surface resembles the richest velvet, 
and is valued more than any other articles in their posses- 
sion excepting iron. The cap is in the form of an helmet 
setting very close on the he: ad, having notches to admit the 
ears, and a crest rising five or six inches. It is composed 
of atrame of twigs covered with net work, on which are 
fixed feathers in the same manner and with the same effect 
as on the cloaks, | excepens the caps are generally, of an 
uniform colour. he cloaks are of similar shape and size 
to those used by the Spanish men, and are tied and worn 
saine manner. ‘The caps resemble the Spanish 


The evidence which, in connexion with these facts, demon- 
strate that Cook, in one sense, was not the discoverer of the 
Sandwich Islands, will now be offered. in doing this, we 
feel the a yp 8 tert for after all, it will appear, that 
that great a able man, so untimely and unnecessarily 
lost to science and the w orld, is fully entitled to the glory 
which irradiates his memory. He knew not the facts rela- 
tive to a discovery for a long time lost, and of which it a 
pears the natives {hemselves had no tradition. In the lapse 
of two and a half centuries it was effaced from their recol- 
lection. . 

The evidence referred to, is contained in the second 
volume of the voyages of La Perouse, pages, 116,117. “It 
is,” says the writerina note, ‘* certain that these islands were 
discov ered for the first time by Gaetan, [a Spanish naviga- 
tor} in 1542. According to Gaetan’s own account he sailed 
bee the port of The Nativity, on the west coast of Mexico, 
in the twentieth decree of north latitude, and steered to the 
west, and after having proceeded nine hundre a leacues on 
a western course (consequently changing his latitude bu: 
little) he came toa group of Islands, inhabited by savages 
nearly naked. These Islands were bordered with coral 
rocks, and abounded with cocea nuts and many other fruits, 
but had neither gold nor silver. To the first he saw, he 
cave the name of Kings Island; and fo another, which he 
found twenty Jeagues more to the west, he gave the name 
of Garden Island.” It is diffic ult, after this relation, for a 
geographer, not to place the Bscovitkis of Gaetan, pre- 

cisely where Cook found the Sandwich Islands. But the 
compiler of Gaetan’s voyage placed the group as lying 
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between the 9th and the 11th degrees of latitude, instead of 
the 19th and 21st degrees. Whether the omission of ten 
dezrees in each instance, was accidental, or purposely 
done by the Court of Spain, which, in that age, had an 
interest in concealing the position of the Islands in that ocean, 
is uncertain. La Perouse, or Mureau his editor, says “ he 
has no doubt it was accidental, and an errour of figures.” 
He adds, “ had there been an intention of concealment, it 
would have been useless to have published, that Gaetan 
sailed from a point on the 20th degree of Jatitude, and con- 
tinued a western course a given distance, and came toa 
group of Islands, and then, with an intention of concealing 
the knowledge of these Islands to bave placed them ina 
false position on the chart or in the books. If conceal- 
ment had been intended, they could more effectually, and 
as easily have falsified the course.”’ 

La Perouse, with aview to remove all doubts on the sub- 
ject, cruised several days in the latitudes of 9 and 11, and 
could discover no land, ner signs of land. In answer to an 
anticipated objection, that the island seen by Gaetan, may 
have since disappeared, it Is said ; hada group of islands ex- 
isted in latitudes 9 and 11, unless they disappeared very 
soon after Gaetan saw them, they must have been frequently 
seen, for those parallels of latitude, are in the common and 
ordinary rout of the Galleons from Acapulco to -Manilla. 
After these proofs, and the persevering and unavailing 
search of Lia Perouse, to find land in the latitudes 9 and 11, 
this will no longer be a subject of discussion with geogra- 
phers. We must be satisfied, that the Isles seen by Gae- 
tan, and the Sandwich Islands, are the same. 

La Perouse says that those who know his character, will 
not suspect him of having made these researches from envy 
to the character of Captain Cook, or to lessen his fame ; that 
he has the highest veneration and respect for the cha- 
racter of that great man. He views him as among the 
first of navigators; as he who determined the situation of 
these Islands with precision, explored their coasts, and 
made known the manners, the usages and the religion of 
their inhabitants, and paid with his blood for the first know- 
ledge we had of these people. He was, most truly, the 
Christopher Columbus of the coast of Analaska, and of 
nearly all the Islands of the South Sea. 
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The Islands to which our attention has been drawn, were 
called Sandwich, in honour of the Earl of Sandwich, the 
liberal and enlightened patron of Cook, then at the head of 
the British board of admiralty. The only animals then 
domesticated by the natives were dogs, hogs, and fowls. 
They now have, cows, horses and goats, put there by the 
Americans and English. They possessed considerable 
knowledge of agriculture, the land was divided into fields 
and bounded in some instances by walls of stone; and in 
other different parts of a field having the same produc- 


- tions under cultivation, were designated for the proprietors 


by sticks set in the ground, bearing little flags. 

The natives shew much ingenuity in the fabrication and 
ornamenting of cloths, which they make from a tree called 
pappalla ; the same name they give to paper. Their war 
instruments, domestick utensils, fish hooks and lines are 
made with great neatness, and they evince considerable 
proficiency in the sculpture of their images, and fertility of 
invention in the almost infinite variety of figures painted on 
their cloths and other articles. They cultivate the sugar 
cane, sweet potatoes, tarrow, melons, Ke. and the cloth tree 
or bush, all of which are indigenous, and a variety of escu- 
lent vegetables, the seeds of which have been given them. 
The homely appearance of the walls of their fields is con- 
cealed by planting the sugar cane against them. They are 
fond of manly sports and exercises, and have competitions 
In wrestling, boxing, running, swimming, throwing the spear, 
playing at quoits, and have games of chance and skill, at 
which they bet desperately. ‘Their greatest game of skill 
considerably resembles our game of chequers. The board 
is divided into a greater number of squares, they use black 
and white pebbles, and move from square to square. The 
game of chance is played by hiding a stone in a heap of 
sand or under a piece of cloth. A number of heaps being 
previously made alike, or a number of pieces of cloth, simi- 
lar in form and appezrance being laid on the ground. The 
leader of the game, having a polished stone, carefully closed 
in his hand, puts his hand under each heap or piece of 
cloth. ‘The other standing by, and watching his motions, 
and the movements of the muscles of his arm with eagle 
eves. In this consists the dexterity of the game. The 
leader exerts himself to make such motions of the muscles 
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© of the arm, as would naturally be made, if he opened his 

hand, and when he really leaves the stone, his greatest skill 
fis exerted toact asif he kept his hand closed. The fol- 
‘lowers mark the place, where each one for himself suppo- 
' ses the stone to have been left. Those who designate rightly, 
win, those who mistake, loose. The leader bets against the 
whole, and the chances are calculated upon the supposed 
| skill of the leader, and the number of heaps or pieces of 
cloth combined, and the odds are made accordingly. 

The ensuing observations will, generally be confined to 
Owyhee, but will, in a good measure apply to the other 
islands. The climate is equal to the most favoured spot on 
the globe. The longevity of the natives is not unfrequently 
so great, as to induce the remark, that they sometimes live 
until they become so dry and light, as to be blown away by 
the wind. ‘The heat is moderated by the trade wind con- 
stantly from the north-east, at right angles with the gene- 
ral position of the group. ‘Phe thermometer is seldom 
higher than 80 or lower than 60. All the tropical fruits, 
and most of the productions of the temperate zone are, or 
may be produced in profusion. This Island is remarkable 
for a mountain of about 14000 feet elevation, called Mona- 
Rowa, its top is alinost always covered with snow. For- 
merly, it must have been a great volcano. Smoke frequently 
issues from it. In every district of the Island, large masses 
of slag, pieces of rock which evidently have been exposed 
to the action of fire, pumice stone, and courses of lava are 
visible. ‘This mountain, although not so high as Mount 
Saint Elias, on the North-West coast of America, nor so ele- 
Wee vated by 2500 feetas Chimborazoin South America, has been 
seen at a greater distance than either of them, from the sea. 
It has beenclearly discerned 53 leagues. 

We shail conclude, by a slight notice of Taammamaah, 
Oe the chief, who by usurpation and conquest, has obtained and 
. maintains a despotick sway over a large proportion of the 
entire group. 

When Cook, in January, 1778, discovered five of these 
islands, and had been cruizing among them several days, it 
was remarked, that notwithstanding great numbers of the 
natives came to the ships, they had not observed any one 
bearing tokens of high authority. At leneth, a chief appeared, 
who is described as being a young man, clothed from head 
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to foot, and was called Tamahano. He paid no regard to 
the small canoes in his way, but ran against and over them 
with his large double canoe, without deviating, in the slight- 
est degree to avoid them. His subjects could not well avoid 
him, it being a necessary mark of submission, that they 
should lie still until he passed. He shewed great puncti- 
liousness in exacting the utmost devotion from his attend- 
ants; and when he came on the deck, his attendants formed 
a circle around him, holding each other by the hand, and 
would suffer no one to approach him but the captain of the 
ship. There was a loftiness of demeanour, and attitude of 
command about him, not observed in any of the great chiefs 
with whom they were afterwards acquainted. It is quite 
certain this was Taammamaah, then one of the chiefs of 
the third grade, now, the chief. He is about sixty years of 
age, a man of great bodily and mental vigour, possessing 
uncommon penetration and foresi¢ht, and readily adopting 
from the whites every thing, which he thinks will insure 
ihe permanency of his power and add to the glory of his 
reign. Imitating our martial forms and discipline ; .regulat- 
ing the trade and industry of his subjects, he constantly 
evinces anxiety to be as wise as he thinks we are, and per- 
mits many changes in polic y and manners, but ts careful not 
to suffer change or innovation in the religion of his country. 
It is found impossible to give him a correct understanding 
of our abstract ideas of the divine nature. He believes, ina 
future state; and when severely accused for the gross folly of 
worshipping wooden images, as if they had any power over 
the destiny of man, he explained and defended the act, by 
saying, ‘ It is not the wood we worship; we are not per- 
mitted to address ourselves directly to the great good God, 
(they have a great evil one too) but he condescends to come 
into the wood and hear our vows and prayers.’ When it 
was atte: mpted to give him an idea of the mediation of our 
blessed Saviour; and of his suffering, even unto death, t 

save mankind; he significantly shook his head, evincing 
distrust or want of understanding the meaning, and said ‘his 
God never had died.’’ The method adopted to impress on 
his mind the great truths which animate the hopes of Chris- 
tians, may be considered not to have been judicious Wor- 
ship being, ina great degree, founded on a sense of superiour 
power, wisdom and knowledge in the being to which adora 
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tion is paid, to the uncultivated mind of a savage, an image 
of weakness and suffering, and possibly of punishment for 
fault, would be presented by a representation of the death 
of Jesus in the form, in which it almost necessarily must 
be presented to give even a faint outline of the truth. 

The obstacle to the sway of ‘Taammamaah over al] the 
Islands, is Tomaree, king of Atooi. ‘To conquer this Island, 
and then to die, satisfied with his career, has, for years, been 
the ardent desire of this copper-coloured Alexander. For 
this has he disciplined and armed his subjects, and built a 
fleet composed of schooners and sloops, mounting small 
cannon and swivels, in addition to a large number of war 
canoes. 

Tomaree has not omitted preparation for defence, and the 
attack having been so long delayed and his forces become so 
well disciplined and powerful, that the latter now thinks of 
invading the dominions of the former, and hurling the usur- 
per from his throne. Each has offered Sandal wood and 
other inducements to the Americans, for assistance in the 
invasion and conquest of the dominions of the other. We 
hope none of our countrymen will voluntarily assist in a war 
of conquest. 

During the late war between us and Great-Britain, the 
Cherub and Raccoon, sloops of war, went to these Islands 
on a cruize. While there, some occurrences happened, the 
relation of which, may throw additional light on the charac- 
ter of Taamamaah. The pursuit of the British for Ameri- 
can vessels and other property, was eager and unrelenting, 
and some of our ships, being merchantmen, were captured 
without resistance. In 1813, two *gentlemen commanding 
expeditions from Boston, keing at Owyhee and Warhooa, 
discovered that these Islands produced the Sandal wood, 
which is in request in China for religious and other uses. 
The superiour value of this wood to that of most others of 
equal durability and hardness, was unknown to the Islanders. 
They had been accustomed to use it for the ordinary pur- 
poses ef common wood. Its use was explained to the King, 
and a contract made by which he stipulated to furnish la- 
bourers from among his subjects, to assist in cutting and 
preparing the wood for market. The Americans to carry 
it to China and return him a certain proportion of the pro: 


* Captains William H. Davis and Nathan Windship. 
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ceeds in money. The contract to be in force ten years, 
and to be exclusive for that time. 

A few voyages were made, adding considerably to the 
royal treasures. One in particular, was performed im a 
vessel of 200 tons, built by the Indians at Owyhee, under 
the superintendance of a white man. Each party derived 
emolument from the arrangement, which continued until the 
arrival of the British, without interruption, excepting in 
one instance, when some other Americans influenced by 
envious cupidity, attempted to persuade the great chief to 
break his agreement and ungenerously take to themselves 
the fruits of the labours and discoveries of ot thers, but these 
attempts were not attended with much success. 

The business, on the part of the original Sant PACH, 
having been conducted with fairness, and opened a new 
source of revenue to the king, the gentlemen before hares 
to became great favourites, and the one who first explained 
to him the uses and value of the wood, obfained much in- 
fluence. They were saluted and treated with the ceremo- 
nies and honours due to those of hi gh rank, and one of them 
was called the white chief. This was the situation of 
affairs on the arrival of Captain Tucker, with the sloops of 
war, who, when he became acquainted with this and ether 
transactions, leading him to suppose there was American 
property on shore, immediately laid plans and devised 
measures to obtain its possession. To effect this, it was 
necessary to destroy the influence of the resident Ameri- 
cans, and prudence required him not to excite the resent- 
ment of Taammamaah. He therefore represented the Ame- 
ricans to be mere captains of merchantmen, as traders and 
pedlars who had imposed themselves on him as menof power, 
when in fact, they were not even common warriours. That 
they did not, and were not permitted to wear the dress 
of white warriours. That the vessels he had taken from 
them were wrens in the talons of an eagle, and that he had 
only to speak a word, and the men being his enemies, were 
either dead or slaves. He added, they have already 
deceived you, they have not given you half the value of the 
wood, and they live here and extort attentions from you 
and your subjects to which they are not entitled. This 
produced little or no effect. T’aammamaah had derived so 
much information and had been so weil pleased with the 
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demeanour of his old friends, that he resolved to afford them 
protection. Cay tain ‘Tucker then had recourse to a species 
of machiavelism, which probably would have produced its 
intended effect on a civilized court ignorant of the facts. 
He represented the Americans to be rebels; that he and 
they belonged to the same great Chief, that they had wick- 
edly rebelled, that the father and this part of his children 
were at war the second time, and he had been sent to search 
for and punish the wicked rebels wherever he could find 
them, and seize their property for the use of their com- 
mon father. This made a deep impression on the mind of 
‘Taammamaah, and in his interviews afterwards ; he did not 
suppress the expression of his preference of the loyal Bri- 
lish, to the rebellious Americans. He broke his contract. 
His sympathies were with the loyal. And in justification 
of the change in his sentiments, he put the case of one of 
his Islands rebelling against him, and emphatically asked 
which party a good and great chief ought to join, had he 
his choice. ‘ Your ships,”’ said he to the Americans, “ are 
canoes, compared with theirs, and you fly from them as 
the smoke of Mona-Rowa is driven by the wind. A difficulty, 
however, arose, which prevented the completion of Tuc- 
ker’s designs. He had no meney, and the Sandwich king 
has been made conversant with coin. He was offered 
bills on England, in payment for hogs and other supplies to 
the sloops, and for his part of the wood. He shook his 
head at the pappaila, said it was not good, and all exertions 
to explain to him its value and ifs connexion with money 
were Wholly unavailing. He could not be brought to con- 
sider the sign, to be the thing signified: in this, he differs 
from the financiers of our middle states. 

There was a circumstance in which Captain Tucker dis- 
covered less sagacity, than in his ingenious deception in 
respect to the war. ‘There was at the Island a ship under 
the Portuguese flag, which he insisted, was used to cover 
American property, and minutely scrutinized the papers for 
evidence to confirm his. suspicions. Among other papers, 
he found a bill of lading, referring to three small boxes con- 
taining dolls. He immediately exclaimed, ‘ What queer 
fellows you yankees are; you beat the very devil in re- 
sources and contrivance; who, excepting a yankee, would 
have thought to haye sent to Macao for boxes of dolls to 
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amuse these savages?’ The composed readiness with 
which the Ameticans favoured this mistake, saved these 
boxes of dol/s [dollars] from the grasp of Captain Tucker, who 
otherwise, would not bave been compeiled to offer paper in 
payment, which prevented the completion of his designs. 

One of the gentlemen before alluded to, first introduced 
horses into Owyhee, which he brought from California. The 
natives who had never seen any animal lar: cer than a cow, 
regarded them with feelings w hich might have renewed the 
ancient fables of the Centaurs. The whole population were 
out to see these strange animals. Many unsuccessful attempts 
were made by the natives at first, in riding them, which 
excited all their timidity. The gentleman who made them 
a present to the king, set the natives to work, to construct 
a rude carriage, with solid wheels, and a harness made with 
ropes. W hen co: mpleted, the three wives of the king were 
persuaded, after much difficulty, to take an airing, the king 
and his subjects being witnesses to this new experiment. 
U nfortunately the horses not being well broke, become 
restive in going down a small descent, overturned the car- 
riage, and the three royal favourifes, whose fears were not 
allayed by this apeae ter: The king and the chief priest 
immediately exclaimed Taboo, Taboo. “ This is pro- 
hibited—the Gods are offended.”’ 

I may hereafter send you some other anecdotes of this 
interesting sovereign and people, with something like a geo- 
logical account oi the Islands. 


Character of Spain, and the Spaniards: taken chiefly 
from the spee« ¥ of Dr. Antonio Joseph Ruiz de Padron, 
“De puly to the Cortes, spoken January 18, 1813, and 
ves “ Bread and Bulls’? by Don Gaspar Jovellanos, 
1813. 


Tuart Spaniards, notwithstanding all the pains taken to 
keep them ignorant should, nevertheless, discover a gross Vio- 
lation of Christianity in the establishment and support of the 
[nguisition, 1s not the least wonder of our wonderful times. 

That they should have an opportunity of declaring their 
sentiments in a publick national council, 1s, perhaps, more 
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wonderful stil!. One thing, however, is evident, that the 
existence of a national council, and of the Holy Inguisition, 
are incompatible. While the Inquisition exists—no coun- 
cil; and if ever the council be again called into existence— 
no Inquisition: a short time may shew, what the event, to 
last for ages, will be. 

Dr. Ruiz undertakes to prove that the Inquisition is con- 
trary to the honour of God, to the well being of men, and 
to the promotion of piety. He says, the office of Inquisitor- 
General is not enumerated by St. Paul among church offi- 
cers; he says too, in the time of Arius it was unknown; 
and in no time can it be necessary. He says, that he could 
defend many, or most of the tenets of his church; but he 
never could defend the Inquisition. When he was in Ame- 
rica, he used to meet at the house of Dr. Franklin, with 
eminent American literati :— 

“Young as I then was,” says he, ‘I was able to con- 
vince many of the supremacy which the Bishop of Rome 
obtains, by divine right, over the whole church—a supre- 
macy of jurisdiction and not merely of honour—but I con- 
fess that when, all in a body, they beset me on the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition, | had not a word to say.’ 

‘“ Discussions of this nature,’’ he tells us also, ‘* took 
place in the house of George Washington, but he was never 
able to ascertain to what sect that celebrated General be- 
longed. The philosopher Franklin, however, was suspect- 
ed to be an Arminian. Qn the challenge of Franklin, 
give a publick proof of bis sincerity, he preached in the 
Catholick Church of Philadelphia against the Inquisition. 
His sermon was translated into Enelish; it was then 
preached throughout the provinces of New-York and Mary- 
land; and so satisfied were the auditors that the Inquisition 
was thi work of human policy and despotism, that many of 
the Anglo-Arminians c hanged their faith and became good 
Catholicks. Since that time, the Doctor tells us, no 
less than five Bishopricks have been established in places, 
where, had the Inquisition extended its baneful authority, 
there would not have been one.’ 

if this be true, whatever the Romish Church may gain 
in Spain by patronizing the Inquisition, she loses much 
more elsewhere. And she loses it too, among people 
whose influence and example would be ten times more ex- 
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tensive than those of the Spaniards. For, if we inquire 
what sort of people these Spaniards are? the answer will 
be little to their credit, as men and as Christians. 

Ave they thinking men? No:—They are enveloped in 
voluptuousness and indifference. Are they active men? 
No:—They enjoy the activity of others—amusements, 
frivolity, diversions, which delude the mind, without invigo- 
rating the bodv. ‘They have talents it is true; but they 
do not use them. ‘They have minds, but they rust in idle- 
ness. In short they are—but let their countryman Jovel- 
lanos say what they are, and then the wonder will cease that 
they are still under the yoke, the horrid yoke, of the 
fyrannick Inquisition. ‘* it is certainly,”’ he continues, “a 
great satisfaction to set out on a journey quite unconcerned, 
and to proc eed on the road until you meet a guard stationed 
for collecting the toll; to arrive pierced with cold and wet, 
at an inn, and there to ave to look for a dinner from the 
monopolizers of wine and oil, meat, salt, and thd necessa- 
ries of life; to lead your horse to a manger, and in addition 
to a payment for straw, to have to pay likewise for the right 
of tying him there ; to procure a fanega of barley and to 
go to the corregidor to have it measured ; to purchase a 
pelleyo of w ine, and to pay the price of a permit to take it 
out of the town; not at all to know whether you shall sleep 
in your own bed ora gaol, because the alcalde has the 
power of making you pass a miserable night there, without 
assigning any reason. Baull-feasis are the links of our socie- 
ty ; the ala of our patr iotism; the semtmaries of our po- 
litic al manne ‘These feasts, which characterize us among 
all the ladtine of the earth, embrace as many agreeable 
and instructive objects, as if is possible to desire; they 
temper our excessive parsimony, enlighten our tender un- 
derstandings, sweeten our humane inclinations, divert our 
laborious applic ation, and prepare us for generous and mag- 
nanimous actions. ‘The ar{s and sciences eombine to ren- 


der them perfect, and thay materially assist in improving 
the arts and sciences; they procure even for the lower 
order, the blessings of ease and diversion, and prevent the 
evils of toil and labour; they encourage hospitals, which, 
(to the honour of modern nations be it related) they not only 
supply with medicines for the relief of the sick, but also 
with sick for the consumption of the medicines, which are 
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the two indispensable requisites to their prosperity ; they 
mortify the body with fatigue and patience under inconve- 
nience, and fortify the mind by the most.dreadful tragick 
scenes. 

“Who, accustomed in cold blood to see a man suspends 
ed on the horns of a bull, his entrails falling through an 
immense wound, and his blood overflowing the whole place ; 
a wounded horse that has thrown his rider, writhing and 
struggling in the agonies of death; a troop of affrighted 
bull-fighters, flying from an enraged animal, pierced with 
darts; the tumultuous shouting of an innumerable multitude, 
mingled with the harsh grating sounds of warlike instruments 
augmenting the confusion; who, I say, after this would be 
moved at a battle or a defeat! Who will not conceive 
sublime ideas of our nobles, eager to patronise these barba- 
rous spectacles ; to honour the bull-fighters ; to reward des- 
peration and madness ; and to vie with each other, in protect- 
ing the most villainous characters in the republick? who 
would not be delighted with the numerous assemblage of 
both sexes, crowded together, without reserve; tavern- 
keepers and grandees ; barbers and dukes; courtezans and 
mafrons; laymen and clergy—where luxury, profligacy, 
shainelessness, libertinism, stupidity, and, in short, every 
vice which disgraces human nature, hold their court? 

“There the licentious fop inflames the incautious damsel, 
by indecent words and gestures; there the base husband 
places his wife by the side of her gallant; there the cow- 
ardly bully musters up all his insolence; there the smutty 
blacksmith utters words even more indecent than himself, 
and the impudent fishwoman makes a boast of her effron- 
tery; there the pressure, noise, heat, and dust, joined with 
the aromatick sweets of tobacco, wine and garlick, are suf- 
ficient to cause a suffocation. 

“Who will not acknowledge the innumerable benefits of 
these feasts? Were it not for them, the tailor, lvon-monger, 
and shoemaker would pass their Moadays in the vulgar 
labour of their trades; mothers would not have a plea for 
leaving their houses and children to the neglect of some 
hireling ; in it they would lose a most barbarous market of 
modesty ; physicians, a most fruitful seminary for diseases ; 
husbands, a scene of their own iniquity and dishonour; 
Wives, an opportunity of improving themselves in prodi- 
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gality and extravagance; ecclesiasticks, an excuse for 
spending among sinners the price of their sins; philoso- 
phers, a most perfect compendium of human weakness; 
magistrates, the sure means of destroying all idea of civil 
liberty ; tradesmen, the consolation of beholding the death 
of animals which, if living, would find them constant em- 
ployment ; and the whole kingdom the advantage of seeing 
the most fruitful lands (which “should be exclusiv ely appro- 
priated to diversion and amusement) laid out in pasture. , 

‘OQ magnificent feasts! O useful feasts! O delectable 
feasts! O pious feasts! O feasts, which are the most per- 
fect crown of our wisdom! Strangers abominate you, be- 
cause they knéw you not; but Spaniards prize you, for 
they alone can appreciate your value ! 

“If Rome lived contented with ‘ bread and arms,’ Mad- 
rid feels quite satisfied with ‘bread and bulls! 

‘‘O happy Spaniards, who, content with your own estate, 
envy not that of others! who, accustomed to govern nobody, 
obey all! Pursue these enlightened maxims—despise (as 
you have hitherto done) the idle babling of envious stran- 
gers—abhor their turbulent maxims, condemn their free 
opinions—prohibit all their books, which have not passed 
the ‘holy tabie’-—and sleep in peace, lulled by the hisses 
that deride you!”’ 
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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA, 


Switzerland. 


Tue Bishoprick of Basle which is now united to the 
Canton of Berne, contains 62,000 inhabitants. 


Excommunication of Mice ! 


A ceremony which, perhaps, might have been very good 
in the fifteenth century, but which one is astonished to find 
in an enlightened age, we been performed this week in the 
Catholick districts about Basle. A solemn malediction and 
excommunication has been pronounced against the mice 
guilty of committing depredations in the fields, 
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As it is scarcely possible that our readers should form 
any idea of this ceremony, we annex an account of it from 
one who had been a party tosuch doings ! The arguments 
of the country people one one side, and of the priests on 
the other, deserve attention; as do, also, the facts narrated. 
We had induiged a hope that all such nonsensical farces, 
having been ab lished by the French, would have slept the 
sleep ‘of death. If these and similar customs be revived, 
the time is not far off that may teach Popery more effectual 
lessons. 

‘An observance in the church of Rome, which is most 
ridiculous,—is the exorcising of Rats, Caterpillars, Flies, 
and all other insects, between the feasts of Master and As- 
censton. I, myself, have assisted very olten, bothin France 
and Italy, in performing this ceremony ; herein I can say, that 
J have been among the number of fools; true it is—it was 
for our advantage; for we were well paid for our pains. 
We go from one farm to another, from one country-house 
to another, and almost upon every piece of ground we re- 
peat our exorcisms. We bespeak all these little insects, no 
otherwise than if they were reasonable creatures, and make 
uae of the name of Ged to adjure them.” 

“ Adjuro vos per Deum Sanctum, per Deum vivum : per 
Deum Omnipotentem, etc. 

“T adjure you by the Holy God, by the Living God, by 
the Almighty God, to depart these grounds, and ‘to get you 
gone to desert and waste places, where you may not be in 
a condition of hurting anyone, nor the fruits of the earth.’ 

“(If this be not to take the name of God in vain, I don’t 
know what is.) Besides, all this was nothing, but mere 
labour in vain; because there was not so much as one poor 
worm or caterpillar, that offered to budge from its place, for 
allthis pother. When we were quite tired with exore ising 
we went to refresh ourselves in the first farm that was next 
to us, where the good country people did not fail to set be- 
fore us the best they had. We found some amongst them 
though, that were no fools; they told us, Sirs, if we did 
nol take pains to rid our trees of the caterpillars, your 
exorcisms nouid stand us in poor stead. We reproved 
them for their want of faith, which rendered the pains we 
took unprofitable to them. The most part of the peasants, 
by way of acknowledgment for these exorcisms, send all their 
first fruits to the pr iests that have officiated i in them, so that 
we had always the first fruit of every season.’ 
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[ was once bmi ie by a noble Venetian, to pass the time 
of Vintage with him in the country, at his house of pleasure, 
two miles from Rovigo, in the Palesi ine. When we arrived 
there, ite was 2 i kind of flies, which (as ihey said) were 
fallen from the sky, and did much mischief; they sucked and 
devoured all the grapes that were not yetripe. The noble 
Venetian desired me to accompany ihe curate of the Pa- 
rish, in order toexercise them; accordingly we went thither 
with five or six clergymen more. The heat was so exces- 
sive, that we were forced to go for shelter into every house 
we met with in the fields. Now it happened by mischance, 
that he who carried the holy water, (whether by his having 
drunk much or otherwise) fell asleep in a cellar, where he 
had entered to cool himself. We did not take notice of his 
not following us, and we. walked almost a mile to a certain 
field, where we were to exorcise. Here we began to call 
for our holy water, without which nothing was to be done ; 
but the man was not to be found, and we were obliged to 
send some body to seek him with all speed. We stayed 
there near an hour, expecting ¢ him, and during that time “tes 
flies stung us so terribly, that our faces and hands were 
covered with blood ; they plainly shewed by this their rude- 
ness, that they did not care a rush for our exorcisms, 
and accordingly, in our own defence, we dispatched them 
as quick as possible, and with all expedition returned to our 
first house. ‘These insects we found discharged their fury 
during the heat of the day ; x towards evening one might 
safely walk abroad, withoot-1 being molested by them. And 
then it was, that we went and aoaenedena our exorcisms, 
though without the least success; for the flies persisted to 
make the same havock as before, until that a continual rain of 
four or five days killed and swept them all away, better 
than all the holy water might have done. 

I went at another time, during my stay at Bonania, to 
exorcise the insects in the conutr y, in company of a 
country curate, who had a very comical wit. He did not 
tye himself to the ritual, or form prescribed by the Romish 
ehurch, but made his paraphrase upon every thing ; some- 
times he spoke to the pismires ; sometimes to the grass- 
hoppers ; he made his apostrophes to the rats, lizards, and 
worms. He banished them all one after another, to the 
countries which he assigned them for the place of their 
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exile, and relegated the moles to the Antarctick Pole, with- 
out once knot wing what it was. He had scarcely pronounc- 
ed the dreadful sente ace, but a mole came forth out of his 
hole, whereupon the curate cried out, Courage, my friends, 
look ! there’s one of them which is ready to begin his 
march. But the mole, it seems, had no mind to take so 
tedious a journey, but crept into another hole near to it in 
the same field. One of the peasants that was present, ran 
fo look into the hole, to which the mole had betaken him- 
self, and said very innocently, Whal, Sir, is this the An: 
tarctick Pole ? 


PILLET 8 VIEW OF ENGLAND. 


(There was a work pub blished last year in France, enti- 
tled L’ Angleterre, vue @ Londres et dans ses Provinces, by 
Major-General Pillet, a knight of Si. Louis, and a mem- 
her of the Legion of Honour. Of this book we know 
nothing more than what we have gathered from reading 
some extracts from it in different English periodical works ; 
but judging from these, it may be pronounced with one ex- 
ception, which we shall menzion hereafter, the most infa- 
mous and impudent libel on a whole nation that has been 
produced for many years. For obvious reasons, we were 
curious to see this work treated in the Quarterly Review ; 
it forms one of the articles of the 26th Number, and it is 
there said that General Pillet’s book had a prodigious run in 
Paris—a whole edition was bought up in a few hours! 
by which it appears that malignity and rey are read 
with as much eagerness and credulity a Paris as in Lon- 
don. The following extracts are a part ‘of ihose made by 
the Quarterly Review. ] 

General Piet, after having stated that 150,000 French- 
men had perished in tortures on board the English pri- 
son ships in the tvo last wars, afterwards enters into some 
particular details. | 

“In the first war, 30,000 prisoners died in the course of 
five months of hunger ; and JI myself saw, at Norman 
Cross, a liitle corner of bhintial ground into which 4000 had 
been huddled. E very day hundreds of men died, either 
Starved to death or poisoned by the bad qualities of the 
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provisions. Our hunger no longer knew any bounds. 
We kept the dead bodies of our comrades five or six days, 
that we might draw their rations. One aay my Lord 
Cordower (Cawdor) Coijenel of the Carmarthen militia, 
which was. guarding the prison at Porchester, having oc- 
casion to enter the prison, tied his horse to the rails; in ten 
minutes the horse was torn to pieces and devoured. When 

my lord came out he was surprised not to find his horse, 
and would not believe what had ha; ppened to him till he 
Was shewn the bowels and skin, which a miserable starved 
wretch finished devouring in his presence! an enormous 
butcher’s dog, and indeed every dog which entered the pri- 
son, was eaten in the same way.”’ 

[The Reviewer remarks ‘ General Pililet enters into a 
long and curious calculation ef the number of criminals in 
the United Kingdom, ‘ from which’ he says ‘it results, that 
whenever in this country, so famed for its probity and 
morals, you meet a society of twenty persons, one may be 
certain that amongst them there is at least one thief or one 
murderer’ ’? We should like to compare this long and 
curious calculation wiih one which deserved both 
these epithets, on which, this same review, citing the au- 
thority of Cobbet, founded such a triumph wed statement 
of the profligacy of married life in this country.] 

“The degradation of women raps the English amia- 
bly call an inferior specigs in the creation) has arisen to 
such a pitch, that the mure der of a married woman, by her 
husband, is an event of which the tribunals hardly ever 
think of taking cognizance, unless sometimes for the pur- 

ose of white-washing the husband, if the circumstances 
of the case have been so atrocious as to make any noise. 
Perhaps it will be thought I exaggerate, when I say that 
it appears by the pub lic papers, between December, 1807, 
and June, 1f 313, that 171 wives were murdered by their 
husbands ; but the fact i is as certain as it is easy of proof ! 
~——but what is surprising is, that of these 171 murderers we 
find there was but one person punished. It is imposst- 
ble exactly to calculate. the number of secref murders, 
buf one year with another, they must amount to many 
thousands. In fact, there are few men in E ngland, of the 
age of fifty years, Ww An have not married three times.” 

“The practice of the English clergy reading their ser- 
mons, arises from a political clause. Every clergyman 
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is obliged to submit his discourse to a magistrate, and to 
make an affidavit that he has used or will use no other 
words than those which are written in the copy laid before 
the magistrate.” 

‘«¢ Nothing is more surprising than the hideous uniformi- 
ty of female dress. The wile of the country shoemaker, 
butcher or laborer, are alli like the same classes in Lon- 
don, ladies ; and the only difference between the appear- 
ance of these ladies and the wives of London gentlemen, 
is not in favour of the latter, as it consists only in their 
greater slovenliness. The awkwardness of all, in dress 
and manner, being the same, it would be wrong tt expect 
to distinguish the ranks of society by ease or “decorum of 
‘manners. English women in general, no matter of what 
condition, are destitute of grace and taste, and one ma 
literally say that an English woman has two left hands.” 

“Shoplifting is very much in fashion, as I have just 
said, but more particularly among ladies of rank. The 
shopkeepers of New Bond street (the Rue Vivienne of 
Paris) were formerely proud of visits from those ladies, 
which, however, they always paid for by the loss of goods 
which the ladies carried off under their petticoats; but 
the shopkeepers consoled themselves for the loss by the 
privilege which they obtained of writing on their signs, 
‘Milliner to my lady this or that.’ These are in contest- 
able facts !” 

“Every one may remark, that in an English drawing- 
room, about tea time, the ladies are tipsy (entre deux vins,) 
though they are seldom seen to drink more than one fittle 
glass of wine at dinner. ‘The opportunity for these ladies 
is when they retire from the gentlemen. A mysterious 
temple is destined to the same bacchanal uses as the gen- 
~tlemen’s dining room, and the only difference is the liquor 
drank—the centlemen drink Port, Madeira, Claret and 
Champaigne—the ladies drink only the best French 
brandy.” 

‘ Young ladies are only admitted to this circle of so- 
briety after a sort of trial and a certain age, namely, about 
Costy after which period every English woman of rank 
or fashion gets drunk every night of her life, under pre 
tence of keeping the wind out of her stomach !” 
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“The cause of that general spirit of licentious intrigue, 
of liberiinism in which girls ef al! classes live in England, 
is to be found in the difficulty of marriages, and the man. 
ner in which those marriages are underiaken. In France 
we have a proverb that ‘a girl should wait till she is asked ' 
precisely the contrary prevails in [ineland. Auv the 
young women of England live in a state of incontinence, 
and neither the P easant, the squire, nor the Lord has ever 
the least scruple in the choice of a wife, from what may 
have occurred previously to mar ‘lage. _ 

‘The least dissolute class of women in England are. 
undoubtedly, wating women in great familie sy W ho specu- 
Jate on marrying the young lord, or some = rich and gon 
ty voluptuary, if they keepa kind of character.”’ 

“The virtue of English women is that of slaves; it 
lasts just as long as the watchiulness of the beast to whom 
they have been married.” 

The Reviewers conclude the article with the following 
observations. 

‘Our indignation does not, however, arise from any 
effect which General Pillet’s absurd calumnies have on our 
temper as Englishmen: his malice 1s often so complinen- 
tary, and when it is not, it so ridiculously defeats itself 
that we really think that he has paid to our national character 
the only compliment which such a fellow could pay ; but we 
regret, deeply regret, to perceive that a work so indecent 
and in eve ry way so shocking can be even tolerated in 
F paneenk France, the royal family and nobility of which, 
are bound to this country by the most sacred ties of private 
aad national hospitality and friendship—in France, whose 
boast i tused to be, th: af her r sons were brav 2 in the field, amie 
able " society, generous even in their enmities, and chi- 
valrously respectful to the softer sex.—It is a bad sign, that 
a wretch who is very reverse of this character, should dar 
to offer such a work to the evesof society. To say that 
the book is popular, would be to attribute to France al- 
most as great a laxity of morals as General Pillet attributes 
to England, for no modest eye can look on its page with- 
out shame and horror; and we cannot but lament the fate 
of the kh: ne of France, and tremble for the ree f iis 
when he finds himself shliced to maintain such a 


throne, 
sligmatised tar, a wreich so lost to all senseof truth, he 
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nour and manhood, in the rank of Major-General of his army, 
and asa knight (proh pudor) of the royal and honour- 
able order of St. Louis. As for the Legion of Honour, 
it is at once good policy and strict justice that men who 
resemble its founder should continue to fill its ranks.”’ 

After reading these extracts from General Pillet’s work, 
we may believe the assertion of the Reviewer, that he had 
repeatedly broken his parole of honour while a prisoner, 
and for which he was confined during the greater part of 
his residence in England, to a prison ship in the River 
Medway, and was therefore admirably calculated to give a 
description of the manners of the country. We agree in 
covering him with all the opprobrium and infamy that he 
deserves ; but we must place under the same mantle the 
Quarterly Review. 

We are ready to agree that his work is, with one excep- 
tion, the most base, most absurd, most infamous libel on a 
whole nation, that has been produced in modern times—the 
exception is the article on Inchiquin’s Letters in the Quar- 
terly Review. 


Manners of the people of the United States. 


A writer in one of the French journals lately imported, 
inquires what can be the reason, why the opinions formed 
on the manners of the Anglo- Americans, should be so contrary 
as they are among the French and English writers ?’—meanin 
travellers who have visited the country of America. The 
French, who pique themselves on the sociability of their na- 
tional manners, express themselves as if they were highly de- 
lighted with the manners of America, which it is well known 
are almost anti-social ; while the English, whose national man- 
ners are certainly somewhat blunt, are little less than dis- 
gusted with the manners of America, which are somewhat 
less refined than their own. A solution of this contradiction 
is desired by the Journalist alluded to: it is at least a curi- 
ous problem. 
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Sirength of different Wines. 


An article in Ackerman’s Repository for January, on the 
subject of Wine, contaius the following : 

The wines of Portug ail which are mostly red, differ very 
much from all other wines, in containing besides the usual 
ingredients, a considerable portion of tan ; and hence they 
have arough and astringent tasie. The quantity of tanning 
matier may readily be ascertained, from the quantity of a 
solution of isinglass or glue, which they are capable of de- 
composing. From this fact we might be led to suppose, 
that those who drink large quantities of port wine, stood a 
chance of having their stomachs tanned, or more or less 
converted into leather. Indeed it is not impossible that the 
coats oi that organ may become, in some measure, hardened 
by the constant use of this liquor. From an extensive se- 
ries of experimenis made, the following facts have been 
ascertained. 

Table shewing the quantity of highly rectified spirit of 
wine, or alcohol, contained in various kinds of wine. 


100 parts of Port Wine afforded upon an average 21.50 parts of alcohol 
Ditto. highest = aa - ° - 32.46 
Ditto, lowest - - - ~ ~ 16.25 
Sherry, six samples on an average - 3.00 
Ditto, highest - - - - - 21.8 
Ditto, lowest’ - - . - - 16.75 
Madeira, four samples on an average highest 19.00 
Ditto, lowest - - - - 16.75 
Claret, average of eight samples 12.00 
Lisbon, average of four samples 10.75 
Burgundy, four samples s highest 9.50 
Dicto, six samples lowest - 7.00 
Hock, four samples - - 36.75 
Vin de Grave, four samples 6.00 
Cape Madeira, two samples 16.00 


Some doubt may perhaps be excited of the accuracy of 
this statement, by a reference to the comparative intoxicat- 
ing effecis of wine when compared with the same quantity 
of alcohol or brandy.—But let it be remembered, that in 
wine the alcohol exists in a state of chemical combination 
with other substances, «hich necessarily diminishes its ac- 
tivity on the animal system. 
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Original Poetry. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE PENOBSCOT. 


Wirn rapture fair river, ’d caze on thy stream, 
And mark tts smooth current fast-gliding along; 

With fancy enraptur'd, and love for my theme, 
I'd revel unbounded, in regious of song. 


When the moon on thy bosom reflected appears, 
And darts thro’ the forest a flickering ray : 
Sweet emblem of hope,—thro’ the vista of years, 
Alone I would wander, alone | would stray. 


The days that are perish’d, I fain would recall, 

And catch the last echo that hangs on the breeze : 
I'd tread on the site of yon desolate hall, * 

W here beauty once loiter’d in elegant ease. 


Here hloom’d fair as nature, the rose of the wood, 
And blushing with fragrance, enliven’d the scene; 

Here a garden of flowers, once enchantingly stood, 
But memory weeps where their odours have been. 


Forgetfulness shroud’s in the mansions beneath, 
The hero whose record of fame is unknown, 

Whose spirit undaunted iook’d smiling on death, 
And flew to the reaims where his fathers had gone. 


While musing thus fondly on scenes that are past, 
So dear to the fancy and sweet tothe soul, 

I'd willingly fly on the wings of the blast, 
And sieep where the billows incessantly roll. 


There peacefully slumber o’erwheim’d in the wave, 
No friend near the spot my short story to tell, 
Deen, deep in the caverns of coral my grave, 
The pearl for my pillow, the surge for my knell. 


B. 


*Alluding to the mansion of the celebrated chief Castine, whose 
haram, it is recorded, would rival that of a Turkish Sultan. 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


THE SURGEONS. 





A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Once in December's cold and bitter night, 
W hen the chill tempest rag d with boldest flight, 
And chain’d in frost the spirit of the flood ; 
A wight who feard nor storm, nor winter's sway, 
Along the dreary city took his way, 
Not shunning harm, or meditating good. 


Long time he rang’d, but nought of sport had found, 
Till siow returning from his nightly round, 

A grave physician meets his eager eyes, 
One who was much in thought, but seldom spoke, 
And “ fine, he cr‘es, twould be to pass a joke, 

* On one so philosophick. and so wise.” 





Light as a spectre at his side he stands, 
With doleful accent, and imploring hands : 
“'l'o Dr. Wiseman, lam sent In haste, 
‘* From Mrs. Comic,---she whose lone abode, 
‘“‘ Js five miles out upon the northern road, 
** Just in the eye and forehead of the blast. 


«In stepping from a coach, it was her fate 
“ 'To fall,-—-you know, Good Sir, her size and weight. 
“A fractur'd limb was seen, in crimson dyed ; 
‘¢ And though I grieve to name so hard a task, 
“ re to a heart like your's ‘tis but to ask, 
‘ And Sorrow’s claims can never be denied.” 


The Doctor paus’d,—some treaty to conclude, 
Between his Conscience, and the wintry feud : 
Turo'd to the north,—receiv’d the nipping air,— 
His thoughtful finger on his forehead laid,— 
Shorten’d his rein,x—applied his spur,—and said, 
Like Hamlet to the Ghost—* Ill meet thee there.” 


And now the wag another Surgeon spies, 

Who to his lov’d ahode, impatient flies, 
Exulting in the hope once more to find, 

As cordial for the perils of the storm,— 

A fire-bright-blazing, and a supper warm, 
And the fond welcome of affection kind. 
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“ Doctor !—pray stop!” but swifter flew his steed, 
“Good Doctor Euston !°—not a whit his speed 

Was staid,---for now his pleasant court he gains: 
But as he thought to close bis swift career, 
The wily wag his unclos'd gate drew near, 

And seiz’d with quick and fearless hand, the reins. 


“Tt isa case of great distress,’--- he cries. 
“ J cannot help it :” the tir’d man replies, 
Jerking his bridle witha face of wo: 
‘¢'Ihese fourteen hours ve brav 'd the tempest shock, 
“T have not tasted food since eight o'clock, 
“ Or slept in quiet since three nights ago.” 





‘Your dear friend Comic’s wife, it is who lies 
“ Fractur’d and bruis’d,---in frightlul agonies,--- 

“ Nought else could move me toso bold a strife,”-— 
“Tis five miles out of town ;---the storm is flying,’--- 
“7 tell you man,---tho’ all the world were dying, 

“ Still ‘lis my duty to prolong my life.” 


““T hop’d your long acquaintance there might move, 
So warm a heart todo this deed of love ; 
** Beside,—all other Surgeons she forbade; 
‘* Bat if you still refuse,—then be it so— 
“ And though I much regret it, [ must go, 
‘* And quick solicit Dr. Wiseman’s aid.” 


‘“< Solicit Wiseman !—Better seek a rope !— 
“Trust Mrs. Comic with that stupid mope !— 


“ She'd die ten times while he was creeping there :” 


Then turning round his horse in angry plight,— 
Cries—* I will perish in the storm to night, 


“ Rather than she his blundering band should bear.” 


And as the mists of snow, and driving sleet 
Against his breast and purple forehead beat, 
He hoarsely murmur’d like the troubled sea, 
“Oh !—tet no future wretch select the strife, 
“ That waits the Esculapian’s luckless life,— 
“ 'Toil,—toil,—age premature—and misery.” 


The rattling hail that from the tiles did bound, 
The torrents dashing on the frozen ground, 
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The horse, whose clattering hoofs the payement spurn’d, 


The roaring of the winds in moody fit, 
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Drown’d the loud laughter of that wicked wit, 
W ho leap’d for joy as down the street he turn‘’d. 






Directly to a well-known door he flies, 
And with main strength the troubled knocker plies, 
The half-stunn’d surgeon startled from his bed ; 

But when he saw the perils of the storm, 
Sprang back again into his covert warm.— 
Resolving not to obey the summons dread. 









A rapping at the window next succeeds ; 

But this he answers not, and searcely heeds,— 
Till rattling glass began to strew the floor: 

“ Within there, ho!”—a voice like thunder said, 

“ Pray tell us, Doctor,—are you deaf, or dead/— 
“ Your windows I believe were crack’d before.” 


“« Were crack’d before !—And who are you, I pray, 
Thi akes this strange and bold discovery ?—say !” 
at makes this strange and Dold discovery ‘—say - 
A voice replies—‘ I come to bring you news ; 
“ A broken lim) !—well broke !—short off, indeed,— 
** At Mrs. Comic’s asks your utmost speed ; 
“ | trust that you no job like this refuse. 


“ A friend I am—and so I came to night, 

* Lest rapid Euston, always wing'd for flight ; 

pik “ Or even moping Wiseman might be call’d :— 

ah tt “ Anxious lest you should lose a chance so good, 

1 “ This fearful pelting of the storm Pve stood, 
“ Unnotic’d labour’d,—and unanswer’d bawl'd.” 
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“ Well, PIl get up !—Oh—hard the path to fame !—~ 
“ Now I must toil,—but when I gain a name 
“ Pil sleep all night, and lie in bed till noon.” 

Off sprung the mischief-maker with a bound 
To seek more victims for his nightly round, 
And rous’d a Frenchman from his slumbers soon. 
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Now midnight’s robe in heavy foldings flow’d, 

And closely curtain’d Comic’s fair abode,— 
Around its roof the angry tempest rail’d ; 

But then within its walls no rankling care, 

Or waking thought maintain’d dominion there ; 
Such silence soft, —and slumber sweet prevail’d. 


When lo, a thandering peal, nrolong’d and deep, 
‘startled the good man from his balmy sleep,— 
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Who scarce awake, seem’d murmuring in his dream ; 


But loud, another, and another sounds, 
And thus he speaks as from his couch he bounds— 


“ What strange disturbance this ?—W hat midnight scheme!” 


“ Yet, ah, perhaps some wretch with shrinking form, 


« Requires a shelter from the piercing storm.” 
These thoughts his wonted energies restore ; 

A hasty robe he o’er his shoulders ‘throw S, 

Trims his wan lamp, and down the staircase goes, 
And quick unbars his hospitable door. 


But though no tatter’d beggar there he’meets,— 

No child of want, or wand’rer of the streets,— 
His hand he rais’d to guard the quivering light, 

And mutter’d—* have the restless s prites that walk, 
“ Chosen in Dr. Wiseman’s shape to stalk !” 
Anew he gaz’d,—yet scarce believ'd his sight. 


Then did a solemn tone conviction lend,— 
A tone he knew no voice but one could send; 
‘“* How is the sufferer /’°—The astonish’d host, 
Faultering replied—* Rejoic’d am J to hear 
“ A mortal accent reassure my ear, 
“ For 1 mistook you for some wandering ghost.” 


Now Dr. Wiseman much the art did prize, 
To read the mind’s vibration in the eyes, 
Counting himself in this a student deep ; 
And well he knew that wild and fixing stare, 
Must be the spirit’ s feature of desnair, 
That mourns o’er lost aiYection’s breathless sleep. 


Grasping his hand with sympathy severe, 
And wondering he so w ell conceal’d the tear, 


Even from his searching—* ‘l'ransient is our span! tein 


* We all do perish !"—* Yes !—and in the cold :-— 
‘This piercing air, dear Doctor, makes me bold 


* 'T'o force you in.’—replied the half dress’d man. 
J i 


Fixing a look more stern, as if in strife,— 
“ Speak to the question’d point. —How 1s your W ife / 
With deen surprise were Comic’s features elad. 


* Doctor !—what stra inge chimera hat unts your mind !— 


"ft fear you are to luna icy lachin’d,— 


» 


“ Or that much learning, must have made you mad.” 
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** { heard your wife was hurt :—the sad appeal 
* Rous’d my compassion, and I came to heal, 
“ Have almosi froze myself, and lam’d my horse.”— 
“ What rogue, in wicked humour or in spite 
* Could send you here upon this dreadful night! 
“ Yet L rejoice the evil is no worse.” 





"Tis bad enough :—Oh, miscreant base !”—he sigh’d: 
“ Yet let us not be angry,” —Comie cried,-— 
* But make the best of what we cannot alter:” 
And as he fand his fire with cheerful blast, 
The man who seldom spoke now talk’d so fast, 
‘That with unwonted haste his tongue did falter. 


While Comic’s care the man of wisdom cheer’d, 

Loud in the half a bustling noise he heard,— 
And lo!—the form of Dr. Euston stands, 

In fur-cap whiter than the Cygnet’s plume 

With gather’d frost,—he hurries toward the room; 
And “ how is Mrs. Comie ?”—strait demands. | 





Powe 


‘** She sleeps most sweetly,”—said the smiling friend, 
And back the Doetor’s uprais’d foot did tend ; 

As if some sudden cramp his pace might fetter: 
** Asleep !—what !—do you think her life to save 
* With anodynes /—those cordials of the grave !— 
* ]’m sure you ought to know my system better.” 






“ You must have found a cold and dreary path, 
* While thus the elements conspire in wrath, 

“ And the strong blasts their furious warfare wage > 
* What care | for the blast /——-I live in storms !— 
** Why not a cloud the face of heaven deforms, 
‘“* But | must buffet out its utmost rage.” 














Then rushing to the door with anxious eyes, 
The long and thoughtful face of Wiseman spies ; 
Who slowly turning round, attentive listen’d :— 
Like eager youth who sees the crested snake, 
Backward he sprung, and gestures wild did make. 
While his dilated eyes like meteors glisten’d. 










‘“* What !—are the demons loose,—and hold their court! 
‘* If you have drawn me here to make you sport, 
* You, and your children’s children shall lament tt :— 
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“My friend,—you have heen sported with ;—but yet 
« Sinee this kind visit is the fruit of wit, 
“ J hope that neither of us shall repent it.” 


“¢ Nay, do not brave so soon, this Greenland air :” 
But fierce the Doctor threaten’d,—* 1 declare, 
“ [’]l have the wretch if earthly powers can find him.” 
“ Let not arogue so vile your wrath provoke,— 
“ Come in,—be quiet,—and despise the joke, 


‘“ And Wiseman, here, will teach you how to bind him.” 
J 


But breaking fiercely from the encircling clasp, 
With which kind friendship sought to bind its grasp ; 
Out to his tir’d and quivering steed he past. 
In vain the most persuasive calls were sent, 
For swifter than the archers shaft he went, 
And passion’s gust was stronger than the blast. 


But as his door the weary landlord clos’d, 

He thought some outward force his aim oppos’d ; 
And peeping through, beheld an ashen face, 

A form that stood bewilder’d with affright, 

Or stiffen’d by the horrours of the night; 
And seem’d to bow with more of pain than grace. 


‘“‘ How is de patient, Sare? I fain would know, 
* Before one footstep to de fire, | go :”’— 

“ Why man.—you shake like aspen in the gale.” 
“Ves Sare,—dis petit storm, and wind dat blows— 
* And den my boots, indeed, are somevat froze.” 

Then sliding, down he fell, benumb’d and pale- 


“ Help ! Wiseman, help !’—the host is heard to cry, 
“ Are all the Doctors coming here to die ?” 

Forth moves the studious man in deep amaze,— 
Both stoutly lifiiag, raise him from the floor,--- 
His temples chafe,---the ruddy wine they pour, 

Ant wake to greater warmth the cheerful blaze. 


Soon as the smoother’d flame of life respires, 

“ How is de patient ?”---a choak’d voice inquires, 
Still unrecover’d from the swoon severe ; 

* Oh, she is very well—she fee's no ill,— 

“ Let yourown cxse I pray, employ your skill ; 
“ For sure there is no other patient here.” 
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Quick springing from his chair with ready bow, 
Which weakness in iis staggering made more low; 

* And is your spouse reliev ‘d from her distress /--- 
* Dear Sare !---you make me happy by de sound, 


‘ At de nouvelle my heart so high do bound, 
¢ Dat words will not my plaisir grand express.” 





* Oh, I doubt not your happiness is great,--- 

“ Vet stil! I do beseech, you, keep your seat; 
“'Mhe Doctor here and I have lifted hard, 

‘ And I should much regret it to perceive 

“ You streteh’d again at length,---and deep should grieve 
‘* That such hard service found such hard reward.” 


— 


“ T bee ten thousand pardons !---but | hear | 
“© Madame had fallen,---and | never fear | 
* De wind when duty eall me to disire ; 

‘** But den de fire, dear Sare, do burn so warm, 

‘ And is so vastly better dan de storm, 
‘© Dat 1 will still be seated s'il vous plait.” 


—— 


' 


7, sae 


But bows and compliments were all cut short 
By echoes loud, and trampling in the court, 

And tones of loud debate, and thundering knock ; 
Then Comic runs,—* Tom !---William !---who’s below ?-- 
“ Call up the maids,- -each in their turn shall go; 

“ Tis hard to stand alone in siege and shock.” 








Thicken’d the crowd ;---for in procession long, 
The well-stock’d city pourd’d her bealing throng,--- 

With suchastamping, such a mingled call, | 
‘* How’s Mrs. Comic ?---Where may she be found ?--- 
‘What room ?---which way ?”--and then the knocker’s sound, 
With deaf’ning clamour would reply to all. 









‘“ At length these peals.the patient’s slumbers broke, 
Who starting, as her name was call’d,---awoke, 

In sudden tremors, gazing wildly round,— 
Rememer’d scenes of dark romance arose ; 
Murder and theft ;—and o’er her head she throws, 
An ample covering to exclude the sound. 













But all in vain !— tumultuous tones of dread 
Prest through each folding that her care could spread ; 
And long appall’d her with a siiuddering pang : 
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At length a softer sound like mirth she hears, 
And Curiosity so check’d her fears, 
That rising up, her shrill-ton’d bell she rang. 


And long she toil’d unheard,---before a maid 
Who caught a distant echo, came to aid; 
Both, then impatient, the same instant spoke, 
“ What is the matter ?---tell me quick the doom!” 
“« Why, Me’am, the city Doctors all have come 
“ ‘To mend your bones which they deciare are broke.” 


“ And could they find no broken lims at home, 
“ "That they at midnight ia the storm must come 
“ "This tedious road /—At what do they exclaim !— 
“Tis strange that I should cause this great alarm, 
* Yet be the last of ali to know the harm: 
* You might have shut them out.—Y ou’re all to blame.” 


“ Dear Ma’am, we could not hear you ring or call, 
*“ Between the loud winds, and the Doctors all: 
“ Why such a elatter—such a whirl was brewing ;” 
* A whirl indeed !—Since Babel was o’erthrown, 
* ] think no such confusion has been known :— 
‘‘ How do they make the noise 7—W hat they doing ?”’ 
ow do they make the noise |! at are they aoing. 


“They make it knocking, Ma’am—and crowding thick, 
““ And tumbling in the entry, cold and sick,— 

* And seolding about blasts and mad December; 

But now they're growing still,—and sit as meek, 
Close by the fire,—and long hard words they speak ; 
* Such as I’m sure, | never could remember. 





“ They talk of limbs all fractton’d—black and ble, 
“ Such as they all came out to find on you ; 

“ Because they said, how from the coach you fell ;— 
* And one makes bows,—and a strange gibberish talks,— 
And some look wise as owls,---and moster walks, 
“ And runs, and waits, and says t at you are well.” 


‘ Well, since they're here, and cannot get away 

‘ While this wild tempest raves with deaf’ning sway,-- 
“ Go, bid the servants, order to maintain,--- 

“Prepare a supper of the nicest kind, 

“ Renew the fires.---shut out the freezing wind, 

‘“ And | will strive my slumbers to regain.” 
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Long seem’d the interval of tumult dire, 

Before each traveller, seated by the fire, 
From doubt reliew’d, would clear his cloudy brow. 

Then rose a table as by magic stor’d,--- 

And standing near his wobly-furnisird board, 

Their hosi bespoke them thus, with graceful bow : 







































“Jn annals high, and ancient page we read 

“ Of one to whom was sent with equal speed, 

| “ And treading on each oiher’s heels,---a train; 

ia “ But I to him of Uz, am thus pretferr’d,--- 

if “ My friends outaum er his---and still their word, 
** Is but to heal, and not increase my pain. 


* Computing too, from this your present speed, 
* A greater zeal in real time of need; 
“ We greet with cordial thanks each honour’d guest, 
“ Although regretting that your journey here 
** Should prove so inconvenient, and so drear, 
“ Still take our welcome to this friendly feast. 


et | She , too, whose fancied pains you came to aid, 
a a Though somewhat startled at the noise you made, 
gh Unites her welcome, and her thanks to mine: 
| With these she bids me add a friendly call, 
That those who have not colds, or sing at all, 
Would treely in these artless numbers join.” 


eh NE FIG AIT. 


if id TilE SONG. 


* iti 
‘i rr Hail to the friends, whose kind voices I hear, 
ew That rise ina chorus to meet me above, 
The prelude at first, was but harsh to my ear, 
Yet it soften’d and sunk to an errand of love. 
Oh, let our social feast, far from each gentle guest, 
Banish all feeling of anger and wo; 
And then when the golden day, drives these foul mists away, 
ieee) Homeward in peace and serenity go. 





Dismiss’d from each heart, be its burden of care, 
And all inthe ardour of friendship unite, 
May your toils be successful,---your prospects all fair, 
And smoother your life than your journey to night. 
Ob, let our social! feast, far from each welcome guest, 
Banish all feeling of anger and wo; 
And then when the colden day, drives these foul mists away 
Homeward in peace and serenity go. 










































THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW 


*Appercu sur la situation politique des Etats Unis d’ Ame- 
rique, par le General Turreau, ancien Ministre pleni- 
polentiare de France aux Kluts Unis d? Amerique. 


Prima feré vota et cunctis notissima templis 
Divitiae ut crescunt, ut opes, ut maxima toto 
Nostra sit area foro. Juvenal Sat. 10. 


A Paris ches Firmin Didot, imprimeur du Roi. 1815, 
8vo. p. p. lod. 


It has been our lot to be so ill-treated by foreigners ; the 
travellers who have described us have been with very iew 
exceptions so ignorant or so profligate, that we almost de- 
spair of an able and unprejudiced account of the United 
States from a European. Every year adds new produc- 
tions to the long list already existing, and tor the most part 
in the same spirit with those which have preceded. Thongh 
repeated failures have lessened our expectations, they have 
not extinguished our desire, fo see this country described 
by some manly foreigner, who should have access to good 
society, and possess intelligence enough to comprehend 
our institutions, and sufficient sagacity to remark their 
effects on the character and condition of our citizens. Un- 
der these feelings, we took up the work before us with con- 
siderable eagerness. An official station is perhaps not the 
most advantageous position for viewing a nation at large, yet 
in some respects if possesses peculiar advantages. His a 
very uncommon circumstance for a diplomatick character 
to describe politically a country in which he has resided ; 
there are many obvious considerations to prevent this from 
being done. When therefore we found a view of our po- 
litical situation by a foreign Ambassador who had resided 
among us eight years, and that too a period of striking in- 
terest, we felt the strongest curiosity to peruse his work. 
Under these circumstances, we might easily have expected 
foo inuch ; but we confess we were wholly unprepared for 
Utter disappointment. We do not recollect te have met 
before with any work, which discovered more profound 


At the Atheneum. 
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ignorance of our institutions, more gross and indiscriminate 
abuse of our character, more incoherent and absurd reason- 
ing, more rash and ridiculous opinions delivered in an ora- 
cular style, more mischievous or vague and puerile advice, 
as to our future policy. 

General Turreau, says, that his book was completed in 
1811, and shewn to a gentleman in Paris, of this it bears 
intrinsick evidence. Considerations, majeures as he says, 
then prevented its publication, and there was a good deal of 
magnanimity in publishing last year, opinions which events 
had already falsified. Preceding the preface, there is an 
avertissement to the following effect. “ It is for the United 
States, and only for the U nited States, that these pages 
have been written.” 

“Every thing which may be found in them against demo. 
cratick and commercial institutions, and above all, against 
their union in the same system, can have no relation and 
cannot be applied, except to the actual political situation of 
North America, that is to say, to the Federal government 
of the American Union. 

‘*‘ T should further premise, that I only consider the United 
States of America in a general point of view. The reader 
may presume, that a country so peopled, constituted and go- 
verned, offers a crowd of exceptions, which it is impos- 
gible to particularize in asketch so rapid and circumscribed 
as the present.” 

The author thus announces, that his opinions are given 
for our use alone. It is one of the cases where the proverb 
will well apply ; ‘not to look a gift-horse in the mouth,” 
but as it was intended for our use, we are disposed to do 
all in our power to make if answer the design. In his pre- 
face he says, that we Americans derided all the ancient 
introvertible maxims of government, which the statesmen 
of all ages had agreed upon, and which time had consecrat- 
ed; and that the founders of our constitutions, betrayed the 
most consummate ignorance. He quotes from Mr. Bar- 
low’s prospec tus on the subject of a national institution, 4 
warm euljogium of our ae iples of government, and after- 
wards a passage in which Mr. Barlow says, “if these prin- 
ciples are not new, they are at least new combinations of 
principles, which require to be developed and examined 
and better understood than they even ire by ourselves: 
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on this, the General observes, ‘‘ Here without doubt, is 
enough to enable us to form: a conclusion on the Federal sys- 
tem of the United States of America. The Americans 
avree that they do not understand it, and that it is not un- 
derstood even by those who admire it. This consoles us a 
little after having studied for eight years, without compre- 
hending any thing about it. However, if the world be con- 
vinced as the author well remarks, that this system is the 
most pertect that has been discovered in matters of govern- 
ment, itis not absolutely necessary that one should com- 
prehend the theory. It is in actionand we can judge much 
better by facts than by reasonings of the merit of this sub- 
lime conception.” Ile then goes on, ‘* We however, lay 
it down as a principle, that it is impossib le that a state at 
once democratick and trading can have a long political exis- 
tence.’ 

There is, perhaps, less merit in the author’s frank avowal, 
of his Matis utterly ignorant of the theory of our constitu- 
tion after eight years study, as the whole work affords such 
convincing proof of it. Flis whole reason ing is founded on 
two prodigious mistakes of fact ; and his whole advice on two 
monstrous perversions of judgment. The former consists in 
supposing our government to be a simple democracy, and 
that we are exclusively a commercia! pe eople ; the latter, in 
thinking, what he supposes is our political system, to be the 
most desirable form of government, and that we should 
sacrifice and prebibit all commerce for the purpose of 
maintaining it. The subject is too familiar to our readers, 
to render it necessary for us fo refute this errour by a dis- 
cussion on the navure of our constitution, which though it 
was an emanation from democratick will, the adoption of 
universal suflrage, and is founded on a democratick basis, 
is yet so assisted and modified in its operation, by avisto- 
cratick and monarchical processes and forimsof action, that it 
is we devoutly h lope, sufficiently removed forifs ow ratabil Ny, 
from that most visionary, dis: istrous and fleeting of all forms 
of government, a simple democracy. 'The subject of com- 
merce, we shall observe upon, after making another extract. 

“ Whatever may be the form of gov —, in our time 
inthe civilized world, and the greater or less decree of 
abuse inseparable from their action, you may see ip almost 
every country, the dispositions of the people analocous 
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to thet geographical nosition, because they have been 
for med or presei ved Wy institutions suited to that position. 
“But ihe legislators of the Uuited States have added to 
the vices of their institutions, all the other means of influ. 
ence which were given them by their right, at that time 
legitimate, to publick confidence, to keep up or originate 
among the people, inclinations di ectly opposed to those, 
which the circumstances of time and place required. W hat 
have been the consequences, that the Americans are agglo- 
merated, prest together on the sea coast of their territory ; 
that they occupy under a murderous climate, an ungrateful 
soil, sandy and arid, while immense territories, of a prodi- 
gious fertility, and placed under a purer sky, remain unculti- 
vated and uninhabited. The extent of the United States, em- 
bracing so many latitudes, its productions vary as we may 
say for each degree of the scale, and offer infinite resources 
to a laborious and cultiv ating people. What then was the 
intention of nature, in regard fo this vast country, and what 
should have been that of policy in regard to its inhabitants ? 
{ know that it will be answered, that the state of penury in 
which the Americans found themselves at the epoch of their 
peace with England, was the reason which seemed to exact 
from them, that they should give the preference to those 
means, which would give them an easy and more rapid ame- 
lioration of the public! k fortune. But the slightest reflection, 
destroys all the objections that can be adduc ed. It is when 
a people i IS poor, that it isless difficult to impose ¢ a constitu- 
tion, to give to institutions the ascendant over simple preju- 
dices of habit, and to change even if it be necessary, the state 
of manners. Were the Americans poor in territory that 
they could not cultivate? their territory offered them real 
and certain riches: why seek for illusory ones in the dan- 
gerous chances of an exteriour commerce, place themselves 
7 in concurrence, and thus provoke an unequal contest with 
4 oe the first maritime power of the w orld ? 
‘ « But it will be said, that the population has more than dou- 
a bledin the United States since the epoch of their revolution. 
The increase of population has been every where, and in all 
times the strongest proof of the goodness of institutions, and 
of their agreeing with the manners and prejudices of the 


people. 
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«J do not believe that the second part of this proposi- 
tion is untrue in its general application: but Tam going to 
prove, that no consequence can be drawn from it in favour of 
the American confederation.* 

“In admitting that the white population of the United 
States, was only two millions of inhabitants twenty-five 
years ago, and that it is now six, which seems to us exag- 
gerated, it cannot at least be de nied, that this rapid augmen- 
tation, belongs more to foreign than to local causes, and 
much less, to the will of individuals ; and without examining 
here, what degree of confidence can bé reasonably accorded 
to men employ ed in taking the particular census in each state, 
and above all, to those whose duty if is to aid results in a 
country W here the governed as well as the governing, wish to 
be great beyond measure, without dwelling on the defect of 
connected and regular statistic al details, the excessive 
individual liberty, the total absence of regulations of police, 
that of taxes—the abuse or contempt of laws relating to elec- 
tions—the frequent transmigrations of the inhabitants from 
one state to another, a mania common enough in the whole 
union, and which does not say much in favour of local 
affections, the constant movement of strangers recently 
arrived, who run over the space in every direction that 
separates Boston from New-Orleans, in the hope of finding 
the land of promise ;/ the particular pretensions of each 


* The crowd of emigrants, who for the last twenty years particularly, 
have thrown themselves into the United Siates, and which forms now 
at least a quarter of the population, has been urged by nearly the same 
motives. All these new comers have ne -cessarily carried their preju- 
dices of birth, their political and religious opinions. These first im- 
pressions were weakened without doubt, by the instant effeet of other 
moral circumstances, and the necessity of submitting to them. But we 
think that it would be an errour to believe that they are destroyed. It 
is easy to perceive in observing the United States, that all the ancient 
prejudices resume their empire among these new inhabitants, as soon 
as they can free themselves from the yoke of want, and give themselves 
up toall the illusions of individual independence. Hence, that diver: sity 
of views, of projects, of opinions, of sentiments and -nterests, which 
appears to us to be the characteristick trait of this singular aggrega- 
tion. 

tIt isa curious thing enough, to hear the Americans talk of their 
country, and to see some strangers receiving currenily every thing 
they relate. The sad remains of the establishments on ‘he Scioto may 
suffice to guard credulous men against this kind of seduction. However, 
the United States offer to strangers some real adyaniages ia many 
Fespects. We shall spe ak of them. 
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state, and the vanity of all, which are so many obstacles 
fo a just numerical valuation of the inhabitants; we shall 
only say, that in a country where the bills of mortality * offer 
us a daily list of victims to consumption, cholera morbus, 
scurvy, spotted fever, croup, yellow fever and other mala- 
dies, some very uncommon, the others unknown in Europe ; 
we must assert, that in a country where the physical edu- 
cation of children is abandoned to the care of chance; 
where that of youth is delivered over to the seductions of 
every pleasure and of every disorder, in a country where 
the malignant quality of the waters, the abuse in the use of 
Madeira, of spirit, and generally a bad diet, decompose the 
blood in the prime of life, prematurely bring on old age and 
decay, and afflict families with those chronick and heredi- 
tary disorders, which extend their ravages through al! the 
branches of the connexion; in such acouutry, it is difficult 
to attribute such a prodigious } Increase of population simply 
to natural and local causes. 

* But if we pay attention to the movements which have 
agitated Europe for twenty vears; it we consider that the 
effects of the French Revolution were not confined to 
France, that they have operated a political schism in all 
the bordering states, where the ascendancy of her arms as- 
sured atriumph to the opinion of the day and the party which 
inspired it. That victory sometimes alternating, and pro- 
longing therefore, the hope of opposite factions, render the 
insolence of the victors more insupportable, and the danger 
of the vanquished more imminent; that these latter often 
owed their safety only to a forced or voluntary exile ; if we 
learn that at this epoch, American | Missionaries, animated 
with a fervour truly apostolicx, running over France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and even Switzerland, seconded or created 
among the inhabitants a disposition to emigration, and 
directed it towards the United States, towards that fortunate 
country, where might be realized in favour of new comers, al! 
the fables of the Eldorado; if we recollect, that at the same 
epoch, Ireland having been the theatre of new troubles, new 


* Life is speedily used up in the United States, and generally, they 
die young. I[t has often happened to me to walk for hours together in 
the most poplous streets of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New-York, 
without meeting a single old man 
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roscriptions forced away a great number of the inhabitants ; 
if we further recollect, that a partof the Antilles, and particu- 
larly St. Domingo, shaken to their very foundations by the 
shock of the mother country, threw on the shores of the 
United States, a crowd of colonists who escaped from the 
sword of the Africans: if it is considered that the Ameri- 
can government, wishing to increase their people, perfas “et 
nefus, excite desertion among the crews of European ves- 
sels frequenting their ports, and secretly protect deserters 
against the laws of nations, and sometimes tn defiance of the 
most formal treaties: ifit is considered that strangers who have 
drawn upon them in-their own country, the watchiulness of 
the police, and the particular notice of the law, find in the 
United States, in the indolence of their institutions and the 
improvidence of legislators impunity for past crimes, and a 
kind of guarantee for new ones: if it is considered in fine, 
that among the naturalized, ae are a great number of new 
English (Anglais nowveawus,) whose political domicile can 
onl y be attributed to the sa any of affairs or of events, we 
shall know the principal causes of the increase of popula- 
tion in the states of the American Union. 

“It is then, fo circumstances purely casual, and not to 
the simplicity of manners, or to the goodness of their institu- 
tions, and still less to the influence of commerce, that we 
may reasonably atiribute the astonishing multiplication of 
the inhabitants of the United States; and the progress of 
their population depends so much on the causes we have 
assigned for it, that the first result of their approaching 
rupture with England will be a perceptible diminution of 
that population. We venture to predict still further, wish- 
ing at the same time, that we may be deceived, that the 
return of peace and even of adv anta 1geous peace, will not 
hinder the Americans from decreasing, unless they amend 
their institutions, or unless they renounce all foreign com- 
merce. 

‘“* But before proving that such a commerce cannot pro- 
cure for the States a real and durable prosperity, let us ex- 
atueas what has ever been ihe destiny of trading nations. 

‘'The ancient legislators and p +hilosophical writers of all 
me have considered commerce as the last resource of 
corrupted nations, and as the least honourable of national 


professions. If among those who were called to sive laws, 
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or to govern states, there were any who thought it proper 
to employ this spring to aid the progress of publick admi- 
nistration, it is because they were constrained to it by the 
imperious disposition of locality and circumstances. 

‘‘ Commerce in general «deteriorates the moral, as well as 
the physical character of a people, because it infects with 
its vices, not only the individuals who exercise it directly, 
but still more, because it extends and prolongs its ravages 
over every branch of the community, and through the 
whole chain of generations. 

“Commerce destroys the local affections ; weakens family 
connexons ; essentially the enemy of generous ideas and 
liberal principles, it corrupts every mind, deforms every 
character, and depraves every sentiment. In fact, the tra- 
der, (marchand) and | comprehend i n this denomination 
all the artizans of commerce, from the shopkeeper to the 
merchant of the highest order, who only speculates in the 
perfumes of Arabia, the spices of India, and the blood of 
Afvicans. The trader, | have said, has but ene principle, 
one interest, one object, to which he refers every thing, sub- 
mits every thing, sacrifices every thing. Selfishness is the 
doctrine of the tradle, and he becomes selfish; it is neces- 
sary that he should be ecenomical, and he becomes avari- 
cious. ‘The concurrence of sellers renders him envious; 
that of buyers makes him covetous. The merchant turns 
to his profit all the si nya of approximation ; he furnishes 
at a maximum and sells at a minimum of weights and mea- 
sures. He gives to all objects of his traffick an arbitrary 
and factitious value, were it the current price (/futelle le 
prix courant) since they can receive nothing real, except 
their intrinsick value and except the cost of the matter and 
of ‘iis fabrication. (Puisqwils nen peuvent recevoir de 
réelie, que de leur valeur intrinséeque, que du cott des 
matiéres el de lu faubricalion.) 'The trader imposes a forced 
contribution upon every thing that surrounds him. The 
consumer is always the victim of his avidity. Is he privi- 
Jeged? he monopolizes. Is he subjected to taxes? it is 
again the consumers wlio pay them. Is any merchandize 
scarce? the price rises, and the sum o! privations and gene- 
yal want becomes the taviff of the trader. In fine, com- 
merce by engrossing all the resources of individuals, pumps 
and drys up insensibly the national resources ; and such is 
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the homicidal privilege of this anti-social profession, that the 
times of general distress are almost always the epoch of 
its prosperity ; and the greater part of mercantile fortunes 
are at once the cause and effect of publick misery.* 

« Long details would be useless to prove that commerce 
deteriorates the physical constitution of a people, since it 
corrupts that of individuals. We will observe only, that it 
has rendered common to all climates those fatal epidemicks, 
which during the last two centuries especially, have spread 
over different parts of the globe, and from which there is 
no escape for the victim, but expatriation. .And we will add, 
that it is always in maritime cities or in those where there 
are great entrepots of commerce, that the first symtoms 
of ali epidemick maladies are shewn, a modern scourge of 
which it is impossible to caiculate the duration, to moderate 
the influence, or to arrest the ravages. It is said, (it is in 
the United States that they say so) that commerce aided 
by democracy, renders a nation rich, powerful and pros- 
perous. The assertion is at least hazardous. It is not 
difficult to destroy it with a knowledge of the constituent 
principle of a democracy, and of the elements which com- 


* When I speak thus of commerce, it may be easily presumed, that 
itis not to proseribe the exchange of useful objects or their value; it 
is not to blame that innocent and libera! trafick, which operating 
between neighbours, is an additional chain of connexion for the citi- 
zens. I shall observe only, that in this point of view, we should encou- 
rage ina state all the relations between man and man, they must he 
restrained as much as possible, between one state and another, that is 
to say, between your own citizens and foreigners. For that is the prin- 
ciple of all the disorders that ean afflict a weak government, that is to 
say, ademocratick government, and it is commerce again, that pro- 
duces all these disorders in multiplying the points of contact between 
Strangers and the citizens It is thus that it denulionalizes individuals ; 
that it extinguishes the love of country, that it takes possession of 
every will and direets them towards iis sphere of activity; itis thus 
that it becomes a power in the state; it is thus that the state loses its 
citizens, and has iusensibly nothing but shopkeepers, lawyers and jour- 
nalists. There tao. patriotism is in every mouth, and selfishness in every 
heart. It is there too. that a government weak in its nature, and still 
inore by the feebleness and incoherence of its institutions, having no 
longer either will or spontaneous action, is constrained not only to cede 
but to aid the dominant party, and thus to lose the very last of its 
means, the force of inertness. We beg, however, the reader not to for- 
get, that all we say against this monstrcus alliance of democracy aud 


tommerce, should be particularly applied to the political situation of 


the Americans. 
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pose it, and in attending to the precision as well as to the 
justness of our expressions ; for in a country where the 
prevailing religion is that of commerce, and where necey. 
sarily you can have no discussion but with shopkeepers or 
lawyers, one must be ready to discuss the value of words, 
as well as that of merchandize. 

“ Commerce demands entire liberty. All the regulations 
which the state would impose upon it, will be always in 
direct opposition to its interests. [f they favour if, it will 
be in evident contradiction with democratick institutions. 
Ii, as a celebrated writer has said, an dexperience has pro-| 
ved, ‘a democratick government is only suitable for poor| 
and small states,’ it is absurd to constifute and endeavour 
to render stable, a state at once democratick and_ trading. 
In fact, a democratick government proscribes luxury 3 o 
rether it is kept off by the publick manners ;* for when: 
democracy feels the want of sumptuary laws it is already | 
on the decline. But the speculations of commerce bea | 
in reality only on superfluities, on foreign a aa anc 
generally upon all the objects to w hich raprice, aided by 
wealth, assigns a value as imaginary, as the wants thai 
attract them. The laws, intinitely multiplied, are necessa- 
rily complicated in a state given up to commerce. A small f 
number of laws, and above all, simple laws, suffice fora > 
democracy. ‘The interests of commerce are diverging and 
private. Ina democracy, all interests converge towards 3 
common centre, or rather they reunite and biend themselves 
with the interests of the state. ‘Traders are necessary to 
a commercial state: citizens are wanted for a democracy. 
In fine, virtue is the basis of democracy, and up to this 
period at least, virtue has not taken for companions the 


‘> 


attributes of commerce.’ ’ p. 3. 
























* Do you wish an example of the power of publick manners in a go 
vernment of this nature. open the history of the small Helvetick cat: 
tons. Switzerland gained and preserved her political institutions by 
the force of her mann eet and when at the close of the last century. 
the Lords of Berne and Soleure, seduced by the intrigues of England, 
and their financial relations with that power, wished to meddle with 
France, Switzerland would have been lost, if her manners had no! 
saved her; and the smaller cantons, particularly the democratick cal 
tons, have preserved their virtues, their customs and their laws. Bul 
is there in the civilized world another country, where the people kno 
how to live on chesnuts and sour milk ? 
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We cannot dwell on all the mistakes in the preceding 
he! ommextract, and they are so palpable that it is unnecessary. 
‘a The author throughout his work, exhibits the grea‘est con- 


i. tempt for the statesmen who founded our institutions. The 
ds lan of a general migration into the interiour would have 
’ Whad this fine effect, that the powers of Europe might then 
my | have taken possession of the sea-coast, and fortifying the 
;, a tenable positions, have had our population as much under 
i their control, as we now have the savage. He thinks our 
| legislators should have done violence to the manners, the 
"4 | a prejudices, the feelings of the people, and driven them to 
or create amid the forests, more perfect systems of govern- 
j > ment. He belongs toa school whose only resort is vio- 
,| aalence; this to be sure, for a time overturned every thing 
or, and established nothing; yet the experience of so much 
.,| | disaster has not altered his habits of thinking. Our ances- 


ly 4 4 tors, settled of course, on the sea-coast, where the climate 
~ is, contrary to his opinion, in general milder and healthier 
than in the intericur; the soil is in many places poor, but 
> interspersed with some fertile districts. As they increased 
>in strength and numbers, they gradually advanced from the 
/sea-shore, and with such rapid strides and such compound 
ratio of increase in late years, that our settlements now 








_ extend a thousand miles from the coast ; and in districts, 
de where at the period of the war in La Vendee, no civilized 
‘yp man had ever penetrated, there is now a prosperous popu- 
o lation, more numerous even than the one destroyed by Gene- 
o ral Turreau and is coadjutors, in that barbarous contest. 
. The author admits, that increasing population Is one of 
: the surest tests of prosperity and of good institutions, but 
Dae itis amusing to observe, how strenuously he labours to get 
- # out of the dilemma in which this admission would place 
|| hin, by attributing the prodigious increase of the popula- 
_ j tion of the United States to foreign emigration, and deny- 
S ge that itis due to * natural and local causes. He reminds 
y # Us of the story ofa certain childless Irish Jady of rank, who 


y, 7 Went one day to the cottage of one of her tenants, where there 
| Were more children than panes of glass; and offering a 
, @ Teward to the poor woman, insisted on knowing the secret. 


ie g > . 
+ ® But General Turreau undervaluing “ natural and local’ 
i @ Causes, accounts for the increase of our population by attri- 
‘i r, ™ 


huting one fourth of it, or two millions to foreign emigra- 
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tion. This calculation is as well founded as most of his 


other opinions. We have never heard any esilination of 
the number of emigrants who have arrived in the United 
Siaies during the last five and twenty years; we shoul 
say, howev er, that 400,000 was a very large estimate. Of 
the French either from France or the Colonies, very few 
remained. Besisies their extreme nationality, so highly ho. 
nourable to them, which Is constantly drawing them towards 





~ 


their own country, there is no nation in Europe, which Can. | 


no! endure a residence here better than the French. As 
teachers of their language and polite accomplishments, as 
cooks and milliners, a few as merchants, very rarely as 
manufacturers or as land holders, they may be found in ali our 
cities ; even few of these look on their stay as more than 
temporary, or consider this country as one that they have 
irrevocably adopted. They find the difference of language 
constantly irksome ; there is besides too much enterprize, and 
too much soliciiude, too much coldness and too much awk- 
wardness of manner, too much personal liberty and indepen- 
dence, too much intensity in grave pursuits, and too little 
exteriour gayety, to permit them to blend theirexistence with 
ours. The revolution drove some of the adherents of roy- 
alty among us, who almost all returned as soon as their pro- 
scription was at an end; a recent change has driven others 
into exile here, who will probably return, like the preceding, 
whenever circumstances will permit. 

The author asserts that life is quickly consumed ia the Uni- 
ted States, and that few individuals attain to old age, that he 
has walked for hours in the streets of Baltimore, Phiiadel- 
phia and New-York, without meeting any aged persons ; 


that the abandonment in our infant, and the profligacy of 


our youthful state, together with the train of horrible disor- 
ders almost unknown in Europe, are the causes of our per- 
ishing so permaturely. We might say in return, that we 
have walked for hours in France, without meeting any 
young men, which was probably owing to a horrib le dis- 
order that prevailed in that counter vy, Wholly unknown in this, 

called conscri pti on. With respec! fo the cities he men- 
tions, their crow th has been so rapid, and they are princi 
pally young or middle aged pe ople who form this sudden 
srowth, that it is not to be wondered at, if the proportion of 
aged people should be very small; as to Baltimore, the 
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citizens have not had time to grow old since the foundation 
ot the city. The bills of mortality however, so iar as they 
have been kept with exactness, shew that life is more 
proionged with us than in many countries of Europe; 
and we believe the scale of annuities received there, has 
never been altered in regard to life here. This however, 
is not a new theory. We had once a discussion wiih a 
French author, who has published a work on this country ; 
he maintained this same doctrine, asserted that no man in it 
reached the age of eighty, and very rarely, that of sixty. 
One is sometimes so confounded by violent absurdity as to 
be almost unable to answer it. inthe instance here alluded 
to, we cited, till other facts could be called to mind, that 
several of our own relations had reached the age of eighty ; 
but without denying this, which was only an exception to a 
seneral rule, he still asserted, that the people neither did, 
nor could live to old age, he had proved it and shewn the 
reasons in a work he had composed on the subject: as in 
another instance, the battle was fought, and any facts came 
tolate; as this is no doubt the case with the writer before 
us, we Shall not pursue it farther. 

It would hardly be worth while to refute the opinions of 
an author, respecting commerce, whose conceptions of the 
subject appear to have originated in considering the diminu- 
tive dealings of some sorry huckster; since he jays down 
its main principle to consist in “ selling at a misimum of 
weights and measures.’ He talks very properly about the 
Phenicians and Carthaginians, whose commercial operations 
Were as similar fo those of our times, as the triremes which 
carried the Greeks to the siege ot Troy, were to the three 
deckers of modern navies. His plan of blending the whole 
hierarchy of commerce, and taking the most sordid trader 
as the representative of the profession, is only equailed, by 
considering the merchant who imports the productions of 
India, and the infamous outlaw who deals in the misery of 
Africans, as of one class ; which is like placing in the same 
rank, the generous patriot, who rushes to meet the invasion 
of a foreign enemy, with the sanguinary partizan, who in 
ferocious, domestick strife, gluts his sword in the blood of 
his countrymen. 

The vast increase of commerce in the world, has changed 
the whole state of society, and produced the most obvious 
Vol. II. No. 7. 12 
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and permanent melioration in the condition of the bulk of 
mankind. Commerce itself is the mere instrument for pro. 
moting the prosperity of all other employments. ‘The 
plough is pul In motion by the ship; and the accumulation 
ot property, which is received from both, support and 
multiply all the intellectual pursuits of mankind. The 
activity of commerce, which is the result ef the prosperity 
of agriculture and manufactures, is one of the surest sup- 
poris of civil liberty and general refinement. Indeed, it is 
nota little suspicious to find the supporters of despotick 
government, under all the various forms it has assumed in 
vd rance, constantly declaiming against commerce, and prais- 
ing only arriculfure. Is this system pursued, because 
military life is thus rendered the only employment that ac- 
five minds can pursue, and because an agriculfural popula- 
tion kas ever been the most proiitic k and least resisting 
source to su pply the ranks of mil tary depotism ? Some 
visionary re soni ers in this country, who have imbibed all 
the ideas of the French economists, have done some mis- 
chief by iaiadtige their ideas, no doubt with honest 
intentio — buf as the liberty of commerce is the founda- 
tion of all other freedom and all excitement to production, 
either in ag ticulture or the aris; we should watch with close 
attention the sinister views of those demagogues, who in 
declaiming against comme erce, fili the same office ihey have 
always held in all countries, that of being what the Jackall 
is to the Lion, the precursors and purveyors of despots. 
[tis a very narrow and unphilosophical view that supposes 
ithe trader more scifish than the farmer : the same general 
motives govern all mankind, tn all en uployments 5 the shop- 
keeper who — a pound of sugar is not more avaricious 
than the farmer who seils a bushel ef corn; and as a general 
rule, he is cubilia less timid and niggardly in his opera- 
tions, from a very natural cause, that taken in the same 
relative standing, his operations are quicker and more mul- 
tiplied. Avarice is cor nfined to no particular profession, and 
if a mer euonson sometimes re Joic es in the high price of flour, 
the omnes receives very complacently the price of scarcity 
for bis wheat. That the merchant escapes from contribu: 
tions, which are all thrown on the rest of the community |: 
not true in any country we are acquainted with, and leas 
of ali in this; and if it ever takes place, can only a 
under the most vicious governments, and imperfect admin 
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trations. ‘That the greater part of mercantile fortunes are 
at once the cause and effect of publick misery, Is an asser- 
tion foo extravagantly foolish to need refutation. 

The prodigious increase of commercial interchange 
between nations in modern times, has had <; ering many 
ether beneficial tendencies, tliat of raising the charscter of 
merchants in the scale of society ; and this has generally 
been in proportion to the degree of intelligence anu liberty, 
existing in the community where they resided. When com- 
merce was throughout the world, what General Turreau 
wishes it rsh hy now become in the United States, the 
mere bartering of su: plus commodities between neighbours ; 
mankind had tew wants beyond that of animal nourishment, 
and as a small portion of labour would suffice for this, the 
creat majority were condemned to ignorance and vass alage, 
either obliged to live indolentiy, or occupied in lawless vio- 
lence at the caprice of a master. The operations of com- 
merce being the: n insignificant, and its protection arbitrary, 
(hose who pursued it must have been low, cunning and mean. 
lis progress with the improvement of society, of which it 
was one of the most efficient causes, is too familiar to be 
followed here. In the stall states of Italy, the merchants 
were converted into an aristocracy, in Holland they became 
eniightened and efficient patriots, and in nag land they ora- 
dually advanced in iniportance, till they were occasionally 
incorporated into the peerage. The traders of the dark 
ages were most commonly of that proscribed nation, which 
is still so degraded in many countries of Eurepe; as their 
transactions were trifling, and their persons without protec- 
tion, they lived in contempt and at the mercy of any feudal 
tyrant who chose to amerce them. What kiad of resem- 
blance is there between people of this description, and a 
merchant of our times, who receives al! the advantages and 
refinements of education, who finds his sipewrais respected, 
and often employs more individuals, and manages a greater 
revenue, than some independent princes 

in the United States the mercaniile profession stands 
higher than in any other country, even than in Eneland. 
Indeed, here no profession 1s considered a disqualification 
lor any publick employment ; the prejudices which still 
exist in Europ @ against men who are actively engaged in 
the various private employ ments of life, have here no ex 
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istence. Notwithstanding the rude shocks which aristocra- 
tical pride received in France, by the revolutionary pros- 
tration of its hereditary pretensions to exclusive respect; 
and the gradual diminution of the same feelings in England, 
from the diffusion of wealth, education and . the influence 
derived from them; there is still a gradation in opinion 
respecting rank, founded on other considerations than either 
merit or viitu'. This too, is felt by the individuals them- 
selves, and su long as they feel that they are subordinate, 
there will exist a degree of inferiority. But in this coun- 
try a man’s profession is hardly ever considered, and excites 
no degrading prejudice against him. A merchant, like 
lawyer, a planter or physician, if his circumstances or the 
qualities of his mind liberate him from a confined attention 
to his own particular pursuits, is a candidate for any em- 
ployment, and the profession he may have adopted is never 
considered. It is obvious that the tone of character must 
be higher under these circumstances, than in those coun- 
tries, where the jealousy and pretensions of a privileged class 
lead them to cast a shade of ridicule or contempt on all 
those professions which they consider beneath them; and 
which really are so, while those who profess them conform 
to this scale of appreciation. 

The merchant in the United States has a country ; he is 
not the mere burgher of a privileged city, whose whole 
Views are centered in commerce, who is never to take a part 
or even discuss any political concerns, and who educates 
his children merely to replace him in the counting-house. 
He is here a landholder, his property is connected with the 
permanent interiour improvement of his country, and he is 
often called upon to take a share in political life. His inter- 
ests therefore, are those of his nation, and though he may 
sometimes view them in anexaggeraled point of view ; he is 
only liable to the same impulse, which may lead a cultivator 
to take a false estimate of his particular interests, and the 
measures that will promote them: a wise government listens 
to the reasonings of both, and is influenced by the clamours 
of neither; but pursues with steadiness the general good, 
which may often be discovered from examining and com- 
paring the partial statements of different classes of the com- 
munity. 
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Nothing can be more false or more mischievous than to 
represent the OU nited States as exclusively a commercial 
nation; to place her in the scale of the Hanse 7 owns, or 
the provinces of Holland. They are at once an agricultu- 
ral, a commercial and a manufacturing nation. The present 
writer, and others with the same views, throw out this asser- 
tion to create a senseless jealousy and hatred of an interest 
which they say preponderates over others, the importance 
of which is intimately felt by those who are engaged in 
them. Events in Europe threw into our hands, soon after 
oul present government went into action, an inumense share 
of lucrative foreign trade. ‘This was wisely made use of. 
while it lasted, and after all the deductions, which the spo- 
liations of European powers took from it, there still remained 
a great addition to our disposable wealth, which has prin- 
cipally served to develope the internal resources of the 
country ; to improve its agriculture, to form roads, bridges 
and canals, to make the interiour accessible to markets for 
its produce, and to afford the highest price for that produce. 
Much of this adventitious trade will pass out of our hands. 
Superiour enterprise, greater celerity, and at least equal 
sagacity will always give us an adequate portion of it. In 
the mean time the coasting trade, the exchange of domes- 
tick products, has grown to be an object of the greatest im- 
portance, and as this increases annually, the time is not 
remote when it will eclipse the splendour of foreign trade. 
If men who cannot be convinced by argument, would only 
submit to experience, there would be no misconceptions on 
this subject. Experience has shewn invariably and incon- 
trovertibly in the United States at least, that agriculture 
and manufactures have flourished as commerce has pros- 
pered; in the absence of restriction their interests are 
advantageously blended and mutually promoted; and 
whenever commerce has been interrupted by foreign or 
domestick jealousy, the reward of labour in every other 
branch has been diminished. 

If commerce, as General Turreau observes, is opposed te 
all interference of government, it can only be odious to ar- 
bitrary power; for a wise administration will always allow 
it all the protection and freedom it requires. How much 
more fortunate would it have been for France, if Napoleon 
had listened to the remonstrances of the merchants, for 
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even in France they remonstrated against his measures for 
the destruction of commerce ; to say nothing of justice or 
humanity, how superiour in sagacity, in policy, in the 
science of political econoiny, were the opinions of those 
merchants, to those of the insolent, bigoted, and violent 
authors of that ruinous system. With respect to their pub- 
lick spirit, they may in a free country, vie with any other 
class; they may be sometimes led away into unreasonable 
appre ehension or expectation from any particular measure 
fora short time, but under an intelligent administration, 
they will never be long in opposition. ‘hey bear their 
share of the publick burthens with commonly less grum- 
bling than other classes; and where thew richts are 
not trampled upon, often afford protpt and useful aid in 
times of distress. As to that speck 's of voluntary taxation 
for the foundetion and support of beneficent and Icarned 
institutions, woich is one of the strongest testis of intelli- 
sence and publick spirit in a free country, they are seldom 
found deficient in contributing their proportion. Look at 
the Hospitals, the Colleges and other establishments of 
these classes in Holland, Eng and and the United States, and 
after ascertaining what portion of them ts due to the gene- 
osity of mercantile men, decide whether this body is 
wanting in liberality or intelligence. 

We shall next take some of his remarks relating to thie 
affair of the Chesapeak frigate. 

‘ But was it probable that France and England would 
sufier this parasitical power to enjoy gratuitously all the 
advantages w hich this mentpen and contraband commerce 
procured for it? Could the federal government believe, that 
the shame of the humiliations to which it had been accus- 
tomed, sufficed to expiate the rapine of its traders? That 
Great-Britain, above all, who makes her political existence 
depend on that of her commerce, would voluntarily share 
the benefit with the inhabitants of her ancient colonies, 
whom she still considers as rebels ? 

“If other recollections have rendered France more ge- 
nerous or more indulgent, has the government of the United 
States treated it better than England ? m9 has it not on the 
contrary sought to propitiate this latter at the expense of 
her rival? Is it not against the interests f Krance princk 
pally that the commission trade has employed its most 
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shameful subterfuges, which proves equally its baseness 
and cupidity, such as false papers, the di sguising of mer- 
chandize sod its destination, the prostitution of oaihs be- 
fore the tribunals, and above all, the substitution of foreign 
colours to that of a flag which they no longer dared io 
show ? 

«¢ We do not fear that these assertions can be disproved, 
because they can be proved if necessary, by the official 
journals of the times, by the archives of Congress, and the 


yecords of the tribunals of commerce in France and in En- 


sland. 
‘ However it may be, the English government, wishing te 
put an end to the usurpations of the fraudulent commerce 


of the Americans, on the national commerce of Great Bri- 


tain, and manifest its high contempt for the starred* flag, 
suspended by its prohibitive acts, the activity of neutral 
commerce; despised openly the Independence of the 
United States, and attacked without appearance of motive, 
nor even any pretext, their ships of war at gun shet dis- 
tance from their coast, and in the waters of their municipal 


jurisdiction.” 


The author goes on to narrate the particulars of that dis- 
graceful occurrence. We have selected this extract for 
the purpose of giving the secret history of a very memora- 
ble event, which will be perpetuated in our annals, and 
which is here, as indeed it often has before, been attributed 
toa deep and deliberate design of the British Cabinet. It is 
however, merely to gratify curiosity¢gthat we give this rela- 
tion, derived from a source which leaves us no doubt of its 
correctness ; and not to influence opinion in respect to that 
iransaction, which afferwards grew into a most confused and 
portentous matter of negotiation ; an affair the most insig- 
nvicant in its origin, may by the subs a nt conduct of the 
age be made to attain the most serious political bear- 
ings. ‘his event became a cause of war; the indiscretion 
and despicable vanity of an individual, may sometimes 
involve nations in all the calamities of protracted hostility. 
(t is said that Spain once went to war because one of her 


“* The flag of the United States is ornamented with stars ; the num- 
ber of these stars is determined by the number of particular Statos 
At is not vet certain whether they are fixed stars.” 
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Ambassadors was received by a Secretary of State in 
boots. We have heard the following account of this busi- 
ness. A young man of noble family, commanded a ship off 
the Chesapeak ; being at Noriolk, some of his men ran 
away; wilh an excess of insolence and rashness, he took 
measures to recover them in the port of a foreign country, 
which would not have been endured even ina port of his 
own. He and his attendants were in consequence insulted 
and rather scurvily treaied by the popuiace. {In great 
dudgeon he sailed to Halifax, to complain to the Admiral! 
that “ he had not been ireated with respect.””. The Admi- 
ral having regard to an expected family connexion, instead 
of a reprimand for his folly, sympathized with his feelings, 
and sent off a ship with orders to stop the Chesapeak and 
search her for deserters. The commanding oflicer on that 
station, in executing these orders, which excited his asto- 
nishment, might have employed a 74, and the transaction 
would then have been in a degree less odious, as the supe- 
riority of force would have precluded any contest and loss 
of lives. Out of personal ill will however to the officer who 
brought the orders, he despatched him on this service, in 
a ship whose disparity with the Chesapeak was not so great 
as to prevent a combat. The officer thus obliged to attack 
the American frigate, was afterwards deprived of employ, 
though innocent, for having been engaged in this obnoxious 
affair ; ; while the Admiral “who ordered it, having powerful 
family connexions, was promoted toa better station. Such 
are the justice and generosity of governments. 

The prophetick spirit of the author may be appreciated 
by his prediction, that the repeal of the embargo would give 
“the last blow to the government of the Union,’’ and that 
in consequence the government had ‘lost without resource 
its consideration, within as well as without, and has no lon- 
°° His political wisdom may be 
inferred from his admiration of that destructive, debasing 
system; and his fitness to appreciate the operations of a 
free government, trom his inex pessible regret and indigna- 
tion, that the organs of publick sentiment, who in their 
legislative capacity repealed that measure, dic not meet on 
the very theatre of their exertions with a violent death. 
His remarks on the American journalists, we publish out 
of pure magnanimity, they are contained in a note to the 
passage which alludes to the embargo. 
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“The degradation of political power is so perceptible in 
ihe United States, that the parties always take the tone and 
attitude of factions ; which is in our opinion the least equi- 
vocal proof of the bad character of the government, and the 
weakness of iis members. ‘The last session of the tenth 
Congress (which made and repeaied the law of the Em- 
bargo,) has placed i in evidence the danger which the consti- 
tu:ion must encounter each time that the duty and opinion 

of its administrators come in opposition with the thought- 
Jess will of the people; whenever the former shall endea- 
vour to draw back the others to a dependance on the laws, 
and to defend from that want of foresight, which in every 
country is the characteristick trait of the people. The last 
Congress, (the second session of the tenth) where the nu- 
merical minority became in fact, the majority; where all 
the measures were carried by the menaces of some factious 
men ;* that Congress, in Ww hich the voice of a particular state 


* «The American journalists who are always and of necessity party 
men, who, for the most part, read only to censure, and censure with 
acrimony every thing that comes from a foreign pen, will not fail to 
make app lications here, and to throw all the odium on the text, in order 
to justify their commentaries. We protest in advance against all per- 
sonal allusion. Wedo not know how to flatter, but we do not wish to 
offend. Quid verum. aique decens curo et rogo. We esteem that poli- 
tical writer, who speaks what he believes to be the truth on all sub- 
jecis. We despise supremely the despicable journalist (folliculaire) 
who is ignorant of the respeet due tr the publick functionary, as well 
as to the man in private life. For if there can exist no real civil and 
political liberty without the freedom of the press. it must also be 
allowed, that the license and the excess of some periodical writers are 
grievous abuses in every political society ; above all, ina young nation 
where the institutions are still vaciila‘ing, and the powers without 
equilibrium. After this profession of faith, and the severe tone which 
reigns in this work, every honest, intelligent and impartial reader, can 
pronounce on the intentions and on the independence of the opinions 
of the author. We know however, that the Americans are not fond of 
hearing the truth about their country, their institutions and their 
government; and we have not forgotten what was the fate of certain 
letters written to Mr. Adams, by one of the most celebrated writers 
of the last century, by Mably, the worthy emulator of Montesquieu 
who had dared to indicate some incorrections in the constitutional sys- 
tem of several states of the Union. The following paragraph is from 
the Mercure de France, for January. 1785, No. 13.” 

“<«The last work of the Abbe de Mably, on the constitutions of the 
United States of America, has made the Americans indi: gnant against 
that estimable writer. in many states he bas been hung in ethgy. 
as the enemy of liberty and toleration, and his book bas been dragged 
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dictated a general law, has given the last blow to the go- 
vernment of the Union.. That government has lost without 
resource its consideration within, as well as without, and lias 
no longer a shade of authority. 

‘The pusillanimous men are very guilty in the eyes of 
reason and policy, who suffered the federal power and 
that of the States, to be insulted with inipunity. At Rome, 
a tripane, a senator, a consul, who dared make an appeal to 
the people against the national authority, was on the spot, 
delivered over to the vengeance of the laws ; and the forum, 
the witness of his crime, was also of his death. In Rome 
but it is a question of the United States.” 

There is such a striking coincidence between the remarks 
of General Turreau, and those of M. De Beaujour in a 
work, which was reviewed in a former number, on the sub- 
ject of bankruptey, that it is natural to presume the Mins- 
ter and the Consul must have communicated their ideas to 
each other. The former is determined not to be outdone 
by the latter in extravagance, and this sentence in the fol- 
lowing extract, needs no comment. ‘ What is most asto- 
nishing, and which proves to what a degree publick inorality 
is violated with impunity in the United States, is thata 
man who has obtained on his own oath an act of insolvency, 
is only the more sought for by people of business, and 
acquires such a degree of confidence for his future transac- 
tions, that he attains a fortune rapidly. 

‘‘ Sometimes even it (the Federal government) has been 
seen in contempt of its dignity and ifs political conscience 
to seek and acquire a shameful popularity, in tolerating the 
emission of scandalous laws and accustoming opinion, al- 
ready guilly, to save from infamy fraudulent debtors. 

“It has been observed to me, that it was the particular 
Jegislation of separate states that should be reproached with 
the law which protects bankrupts so effectually. I know 
nothing about it; and I am not curious to unravel that maze 





through the mud. This treatment which may appear more shameful 
to those who have inflicted it, than to him who was the object of it, 
proves at least, that the Americans do not like to receive advice 
‘* We do not expect the same honour for our person. nor for our pages; 
but we should doubtless felicitate ourselves, if the popular inqnmisitors, 
who are in power in the United States, would give towards us a ae 
proof of their discernment and moderation.” 
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of laws, which rule jointly and separately all the branches 
of the American Union. But I bave found in the federal 
constitutional code, in the eighth section of the first article, 
the following paragraph. 

«© «Congress shall have power to establish an uniform rule 
of naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy, throughout the United States.’ ‘The approxima- 
tion or rather this species of amalgamation of the words 
naturalization and bankruptcy may seem rather singular. 
It appears that it was the intention of the legislator to assure 
a special protection to every adventurer, of whom the peo- 

le of Eurone might choose to purge their territory. 

‘“ Whatever may have been the authority that made this 
law, it is an indelible monument of perversity : I appeal to 
the judgment ef hovest and enlightened men of every coun- 
try, to know which is most corrupt, the legislator who pro- 
poses such a law, or the people who approve it; and to 

ronounce what can be the state of morals among such a 
people. What is most astonishing, and which proves to 
what a degree publick morality is violated with impunily in 
the United States, is that a man who has obtained on his 
own oath an act of insolvency, is only the more sought for 
by people of business, and acquires such a degree of con- 
fidence for his future transactions, that he attains a-fortune 
rapidly. I have been assured also, that in England they 
suffer faithless debtors to save themselves from the seve- 
rity of the law. If is less surprising then, that the Ameri- 
can legislators should be anxious to go further than the 
authors of the British code; and when the law is limited 
in England to the toleration of bankrupts, a regulation 
should be found in the United States which protects them.” 

We have made this last extract, to have an opportunity 
of assenting to one of the author’s opinions. He has more 
than once expressed a very just censure on the impolicy 
of our naturalization laws. This is a subject which is 
becoming every day of more urgent importance, and the 
necessity of a revision of our laws on this point more obvi- 
ously expedient. No one can wish to prevent strangers 
trom coming among us to settle, though the author carries 
his ideas to that extent. We have room enough for almost 
every description of emigrants, and ready employment. A 
small accession of them interspersed among our citizens is 
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useful in many respects—they bring with them, some valu- 
able knowledge and experience, and often introduce im- 
provements ; they serve also, to counteract that illiberal, 
overbearing, paliry vanity, which makes the inhabitants of 
small communities very apt to suppose themselves supe- 
riour to all the rest of the world; and prone to discourage 
all anelioration and enlargement of policy. Strangers, in 
this respect, have in some degree ihe effect which a great 
metropolis has upon society, and compel vulgar, village 
mediocrity to submit to the toleration of improvement. 
Let us: then receive them with hospitality, ofier them all 
the facilities of exercising their professions, of acquiring 
property by their industry, of investing and securing it; 

but not employ them to legislate for, or govern us. Let 
their children acquire from their birth, the birthrights of 
Americans, but do not let us give away our own, like a 
mess of pottage, to the first foreigner that solicits it. We 
can Conceive that a man condemned to misfortune, by the 
force of circumstances in Europe, should gradually con- 
ceive an attachment for an asylum, where be may retrieve 
his condition and enjoy repose and prosperity ; yet we 
cannot imagine for a moment, how a man can ever be indif- 
ferent to the country, any more than to the parents, that gave 
him existence ; and if he preserves either resentment or par- 
tiality towards it, how can he be safely entrusted with 
power in the land of his adoption, if its relations with the 
one he has left ever become a subject of discussion? In 
according protection to the peaceable exercise of a profes- 
sion, to the acquisition of property, and the tenure of real 
estate, we do more than any other nation ever does indis- 
criminately ; and as we do not wish to import legislators, 
all emigrants who are not satisfied with these essential pri- 
vileges, it will be best to keep at a distance. 

The mast enormous offence of this work, is contained in 
the following extract. 

‘‘ But the capital vice of the American institutions is in 
their incoherence. ‘The authors of the confederation, in 
adopting for the government of the Union the principle of 
the renewal of authority as a fundamental and common dis- 
position, have thought proper to except the judiciary order, 
and to guarantee the immovability of the judges of the 
Supreme Court to assure their independence. 
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«© What has resulted from this derogation of the consti- 
tutional principle ? That the judicial author ity, has beeome in 
fact, the first federal. authority ; ; and is so in publick 
opinion as well as by law.”’ 

He adds further reflections in the same style. It is 
cisely this principle of our judiciary, which the ie: 
thinks such a deformity, that is the most beautiful feature 
in our political system. It is the provision which without 
containing the seeds of danger in itself, or the possibility 
of usurpation, is the great safe guard of our liberty, the 
only permanent basis it possesses. It is this which gives our 
liberty one security that is not possessed in England. 
There, an act of Parliament is paramount, and the nation 
have no immediate check against the uniust or tyrannical 
conduct of the party in power. Here, if a majority of Con- 
eress Should ever in a moment of delusion, of passion or 
corruption, infringe by their acts the fundamental rights of 
the people ; the sacred Areopagus of the nation will point 
out the infraction. They will give the government and 
the people an opportunity to reflect, before they destroy 
the constitution: yet they can only warn; if the adminis- 
tration choose to violate the principles of the constitution 
and the citizens support them in it, the judiciary can do 
no more; their power is only a political conscience. which 
can point out the deviation, but must yield to the will of the 
nation. A foreigner, who has been accustomed to notorious 
and avowed venality of Judges, cannot be persuaded of 
the advantage attending this principle of making the Judges 
the guardians of the Constitution. He who has seen them 
the creatures and dependents of government, can form no 
conception of the purity and dignity of their character 
under a different system. A case occurred with some 
foreign minister, we think it was probably General Turreau, 
that a vessel of his nation was the subject of a process in 
the national Court. He wished to arrest the progress of 
the affair, and applied to the administration to release the 
vessel and stop the proceedings ; when told it was out of 
their power, he was overwhelmed with astonishment, and 
quite incredulous as to their assertion: his only consolation 
perhaps was, that if a nation existed, where the progress of 
justice could not be impeded by the government, that such 
a nation must speedily perish. 
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| What danger can be apprehended from these judges? 
| they have no army at their disposal; they have no patro- 
nage, they are not candidates for political promotion; they 
are liable to impeachment for misconduct; their proceed. 
ings are publick. They are necessarily ‘elevated above 
the foul atmosphere of party ; and their only ambition 
must be to receive the respect of the nation, from a perform. 
ance of their high duties with stern integrity and impar- 
tiality. So long as the independence of the judges is 
maintained, so long our freedom will be secure. So long 
as the people are possessed of sufficient intelligence to 
protect these only disinterested, permanent guardians of 
their right, however they may be divided into parties or 
inflamed by the violence of factions, they may still be safe 
from oppression. Whenever any set of men shall enter- 
tain designs against the constitution, either to overwhelm it | 
in the anarchy of simple democracy or to found on its 4 
ruins a usurpation of monarchical power, they will com- 
mence their operations, by open or insidious attacks to 
weaken and overthrow the judiciary. 

We select another extract to give an additional specimen 
of the author’s representation of our character. 

“ In fact, it is as much by the manners of a people as by 
the wisdom of their legislators, that useful reforms may be 
made without a political convulsion. When the people 
only difier about the means of effecting the publick good; 
when tlie love of country is the source of that divergence € 
* and salutary inqnietude that agtiates the citizens ; in a word, 
| ms | when the diversity of x inions does not alter their princi- 
ples, and that they are blended with the interests of the 
state, it is possible, perhaps easy, to temper the pride of 
individual will, and to rally it to a common centre of wants 
and advantages. But there, where a divergence of opinion 
rises from an impure source; where avarice has insulated 
every individual, degraded ‘every soul, depraved every 
heart ; there, where a private and exclusive interest has 
transformed the citizens into brokers, lawyers, shopkeepers 
and journalists; there, where men are valued only in prv- 
portion to their monked weight; there, where traders may 
engross the publick functions as they do merchandize, where 
merit and talents dread the homage and choice of the peo 
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ple ;* there, where the parties known under the names or 
democratick and federalist, only struggle to usurp power or 
ealumniate those who are clothed with 11, and invoke the 
support of the constitution,* but to violate it, and to de- 
cpade the authorities which are derived irom it. 

~ «There, where all the relations of language, of manners, 
of habits, of passions, and of prejudices, necessarily ren- 
der the confederation submissive to the directions of a 
foreign power, of a power whose recollections, whose pride, 
perhaps legitimate, whose commercial system, and even the 
analogy of political system, render her essentially the enemy 
of the states of the Union; there in fine, where England 
still exercises in fact, all the rights of supremacy, where 
she has been able to exact and obtain with impunity the 
sacrifice of national honour as a tribute of expiation; there 
where, , but I stop: to wish to amend such a sys- 
tem by partial reforms, and prevent the subversion of the 
state by a change of manners or institutions, is to embrace 
the chimera of the Alchymists, or that of perpetual mo- 
tion.’ p. 135. 

a This is a circumstance whimsicalenough and peculiar to 
the United States. The coryphées of the two parties who 
sit in Congress, and whose discussions offen degenerate into 
disputes and personal quarrels, attach themselves princi- 
pally to revile the authority and cast a ridicule over the 
acts of government, which always emanate from the domi- 
nant party. ‘They do not cease to invoke reciprocally in 
their political debates the observance of the constitution, and 
draw even from its text, consequences often very just and 
always contradictory. Meet the question then frankly ; 
agree that your constitution is defective ; and work in con- 
cert to correct your system if there be still time; for it 
must be agreed that all modification of the constitutional 
principle, (the sovereignty of the people) may give rise to 
seditious movements, occasion the affranchisement of par- 
ticular states, and of course the rupture of the federal 
chain. It will be so much more difficult to avoid it, as all 
ihe measures of reform, to be salutary, must bear at once 





* Virtus, repulsz nescia sordid, 
Iniaminatis fulget honoribus ; 
Nee sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aure. Hor. o. 2.8.5 
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upen manners and institutions, and that the people are stil| 
more ailached to their habits than to their laws. We wil! 
readily agree, that however vicious the constitution may be, 
it is not so in all its parts. It might suit with some slight 
changes an agricultural people, and who should be only 
agricullural. But how persuade the Americans to break 
tlle yoke of commerce? It is doubtful, even in the present 
state of their manners, if they could support a democratick 
regimen, unless they were constrained and prepared for it 
by a temporary and extremely strong government, and 
against which it would perhaps be necessary to have 
guarantees to prevent usurpation. In serious times, and 
where the safety of the state might be compromised, the 
authority of the executive is extended to give more action 
to the government, and an extra constitutional power is 
instituted, and always without a limit. The case in which 
we may have recourse to such extraordinary measures ought 
to be foreseen by the constitution. The dictatorship more 
than once saved the Roman republick. In England, they 
suspend the action of the law of habeas corpus,” Kc. 

We took up this work with a resolution to make no allu- 
sion to the character of ifs author: but is it possible to find 
our country thus calumniated before the world, by a foreign 
minister who resided here eight years, without recalling to 
its recollection who this minister was, that it may be 
better able to appreciate his testimony ? General Turreau 
was sent to the United States, in the early stages of the 
late memorable usurpation in France, when it was expe- 
dient to get rid of a few personages of his stamp. He was 
kept here when want of skill was of little importance to a 
government, whose whole diplomatick intercourse with 
other nations, was carried on in the style of a coarse and in- 
solent dictating. A Colonel of gens @armes was as good as 
any other agent. ‘The grotesque appearance of this am- 
bassador would have been ludicrous, if the associations he 
excited had not have inspired horrour. Combining all that 
was ferocious and vulgar in the guard-house and the Jacobin 
Club, the first impression was lauchter, the second disgust. 
With whiskers more formidable than any sapper of the Im- 
perial guard, this most sanguinary partizan in the Vendean 
war was decorated with rouge, and this {rifling circumstance 
connected with the part be had played in that war, pro 
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duces a shuddering sensation almost indescribable. The 
scandalous domestick scenes that occurred soon after his 
arrival, while they reflected disgrace on a government 
which could employ such agents, shewed how reckiess it 
was of all the feelings of decorum and morality. The exile 
of an obnoxious individual, was the purpose answered; and 
if he was only arrogant and violent, all his duties were ful- 
filled. ‘Taere are many passages in this work which prove 
how deficient he was in skill, of which one may be cited as 
anexample. He talks loudly of English injustice and viola- 
tions of the laws of nations, and the atrocious outrages they 
committed in the cases of the Chesapeak frigate and Copen- 
hagen. ‘These are bad enough, we all know; yet, were not 
the last things that a skilful agent of Napoleon would have 
mentioned, the laws of nations, or the faith of treaties? if 
these things should have been mentioned to him, would he 
not have coughed, talked about the weather, or any other 
subject that could have diverted the conversation ? General 
Turreau uses the most opprobrious terms in speaking of the 
adminisfration, he talks of their imbecility, their perfidy, 
&e. and from the manner in which he speaks of the trade 
of St. Domingo and the expedition of Miranda, it is obvious 
what kind of stvle he must have used in his communica- 
tions. Indeed, there is nothing that has raised a deeper 
blush of national feeling, than the endurance of this Ambas- 
sador by our government; and this too, when the unskil- 
ful insolence of a contemporary foreign Envoy was 
promptly resented. We trust that the time has passed 
when any considerations of policy, which must be errone- 
ous ones, will ever tolerate any want of respect in the con- 
duct of diplomatick agents at Washington. 

We shall take one more extract which forms the conclu- 
sion of the book. 

‘* Americans, nature has been so liberal towards you, that 
you may renounce advantages which can only be precarious, 
since they do not enter into her views, and that they lead 
you from your real destination. Be agriculturists. If you 
become manufacturers let it be only for your wants: stop 
there. Above all no foreign commerce, except in your ports. 
Open them to all trading people; and never leave them. 
Employ neither ambassadors nor resident ministers in the 


Courts of Europe; and do not suffer any among your 
Vol. III. No. 7. 14 
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selves. Receive only consular agents, and accord them the 
jutisdiction and privileges that they possess elsewhere. 

‘Amend your constitution; do not grant naturalization 
so easily; your population will grow less rapidly, but it 
will be more healthy: reform and simplify your Jjurispru- 
dence. 

** Renounce conquests even in opinion ; you are already 
too extensive. Prepare yourselves for an inevitable sepa- 
ration, that it may take place without commotion. Be in 
fine, what you ought to be, an insulated people, enjoying 
the benefits of nature under a liberal constitution, you will 
be happy and history will not speak of you.” 

If it had not have been for the pretty pastoral termination 
of this passage, the whole of it might have been comprised 
in one sentence; be Chinese. To atfain this blessing of. 
pure democracy, we are to wave all the advantages of our 
situation; we are to abandon all the resources which are 
derived from the accumulation of wealth, for the diffusion 
of learning, of civilization and refinement; we are to re- 
nounce the ocean, all communication with the rest of the 
world, and all desire of fame, ‘* that history may not speak 
of us; we are to eat black broth, pass our time in nak- 
ed gymnastick exercises, in oppressing, and from time, 
murdering Helots; in one word, we are to give up all the 
benefits which in the progress of the last three centuries, 
have accrued to the world, and to move in a retrograde 
step as fast as possible, to a state of society such as it was, 
when it first emerged from barbarism—Enough of this; the 
destiny of the United States is and must be different; our 
motto is, Formard. 


A narrative of the events which huve taken place in France 

rom the landing of Napoleon Buonaparte, on the first 

of March, 1815, till the restoration of Louis XVIII. 

with an account of the present state of Society and pub- 

lick opinion. By Helen Maria Williams, 12mo. p. p- 
247. Philadelphise. M. Thomas. 


The world is almost as much tired of hearing of Buona- 
parte, as that Athenian was of Aristides, who wanted to 
vote for his ostracism, though not precisely for the same 
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reason. It would be too great a libel on mankind to sup- 
pose, that the general opinion respecting him could be doubt- 
ful; though we are occasionally startled at hearing a sullen 
murmur of regret at his fall, emanating from some obscure 
corner, Which puts us on our guard for a moment, till we 
have passed by safely. We have had beoks and anecdotes 
of him innumerable, and yet these involve so many contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, that it is impossible to form a 
satisfactory idea of his whole character. One fact is cer- 
tain, that, having it in his power to add more to the happi- 
ness of men, he has accumulated more calamities upon 
them, than any individual of modern times. 

Among the publications on this subject, the work of Miss 
Williams, as might be supposed from her talent of writing, 
and advantage of long residence in Paris, is not the least in- 
teresting. It is inthe form of letters addressed to a friend, 
and the first one contains an apology for her previous ad- 
miration of her hero. Perhaps she would have been more 
discreet in avoiding all allusion to herself; since however 
she has not, we shall extract one paragraph from her jus- 
tification fer the amusement of our readers. They will 
recollect that Miss Williams is out of her teens, that she 
has, from no very recent period, been entitled to what the 
French call wn brevet de dame ; and yet she gravely gives as 
areason for liking Napoleon, that he was fond of Ossian! 

“ Allow me to observe also, en passant, that I had been 
assured he was an enthusiastick admirer of Ossian; and when 
i found that he united to a noble simplicity of character, 
and a generous disdain of applause, a veneration for Ossian, 
this circumstance filled up the measure of my admiration. 
Idid not then know that Buonaparte valued Ossian only for 
his descriptions of battles, like the surgeon who praised Ho- 
me? only for his skill in anatomy.”’ 

We shall commence our extracts from this werk, with the 
author’s account of the Duchess of Angouléme. This Prin- 
cess is the soul of the ultra royalists, the party that is now 
paramount in France. It is to be feared that her notions of 
both government and religion are neither of them suited to the 
intelligence and habits of the present day, and that the vio- 
lence of this party may prepare a fatal reaction, whenever 
the foreign forces are withdrawn. She seems, however, at 
Bordeaux to have conducted with promptitude and energy 
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Maria Teresa. 

‘The Duchess of Angouléme had not been spared by the 
Buonapartists, amidst the censures heaped upon her family. 
One of the heaviest charges brought against her, was the 
habitual melancholy of her disposition ; ; She was found guilty 
of having no French gayety in her character. The Pati- 
sians remembered not that this princess, at an age Ww hen the 
heart is already susceptible of deep, and lasting impressions, 
had seen her whole family perish, and had herself been led 
from the gloomy tower of her prison, info an exile which 
had lasted twenty years; that on returning to the palace of 
her fathers, it was natural that some melancholy reflections 
should darken for her the triumphal pomp, and mingle thei- 
selves with the exullation of her joy. But sadness was not 
the sole offence of the Duchess of Angouléine ; her extreme 
piety was declared to be fitter fora monastery thana court; 
and in the caricatures of the royal family which filled the 
print-shops after their departure, she was always placed on 
her knees before a prie-dieu, as if incapable of all other oc- 
cupations. But no less was the confusion of her adversaries, 
than the triumph of her adherents, when it was announced 
in Paris, that this princess, with that energy which, in a 
superiour mind, is called forth by extraordina: ‘y situations, 
had risen from her knees, and invoking in her heart the aid 
of heaven, had mounted on horseback, rid every day through 
the ranks, and displayed a courage worthy of heroick times. 
When Buonaparte sent a considerable detachment to march 
against her, she ordered a general to conduct her to the 
Chateau de la Lrompette. The general hesitated, assuring 
her that she would be in danger. ‘I do not ask you, sir,’ 
said she, ‘if there would be danger, I only order you to 

conduct par She rode up to a circle of officers on the 
esplanade, whom she Danengeems exhorting them to fidelity, 
and the renewal of their oaths of allegiance in presence of 
the enemy. Observing their coldness, and hesitation, she 
exclaimed, ‘I see your fears, you are Cow ards; I absolve 
vou from your oaths already taken! and turning her horse, 
she left them, and immediately embarked on board an En- 
glish frigate. ‘The inhabitants of Bordeaux followed her to 
the sea ‘shore, with fond enthusiasm, with lamentations, and 
fears. Every one wished to possess something that had 
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belonged to her, something for ‘thoughts and remembran- 
ces;’ something that might be guarded with the same de- 
votion as the votive offering of a saint, or the relick of a 
martyr. She gave her shawl, her gloves, the feathers of 
her hat, which were cut into shreds, and distributed among 
her followers.” 

The very name of Cossack was a source of terrour to the 
people of France ; the troops under this general name were 
as various in their character, as distinct in their tribes. 
Some of them were as regular and well disciplined as any 
other cavalry ; others were extremely lawless and irregular, 
and, like the elephants employed in the armies of the East, 
were sometimes equally mischievous to friends and foes. 
Many enormities were charged to the account of the Cos- 
sacks, of which they were innocent. The author narrates 
an instance of this kind, which is followed by an anecdote 
of Kosciusko, one of the most interesting that can be found 
amoug all the events of that period. This illustrious Pole 
will rank in history as one of the finest characters of this 
eventful age; and it is impossible, not to feel a strong sym- 
pathy for him, though we can feel but little for the wretch- 
ed government, which it was his object to restore. His 
patriotism was pure, but the situation of Poland was hope- 
less and irretrievable. He was deficient in political sagacity 
either in regard to men or measures; but he united to a 
modesty which may be called excessive, a taste for and 
some proficiency in the fine arts, a love of liberty almost 
romantick, great military talents, heroick courage, incorrup- 
tible integrity, and striking simplicity of manners. 

The Corps Francs were organised bands of volunteers, 
hired by some chief, commissioned by the police. They 
had been instituted in the last campaign to protect the rural 
communes of the departments round Paris from pillage by 
the scattered Russian Cossacks. The daily papers were 
filled with doleful accounts of depredation and violence 
committed by these northern barbarians. All the horrours 
of war were poured on the inhabitants, and files of municipal 
certificates were published, with the intention of rousing the 
citizens of Paris to resistance, lest such also should be their 
fate. 

“This part of the business was ill-managed, for it-was 
proved that no Russian Cossacks had entered these depart. 
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menis ; and that all these horrours had been committed by 
the volunteers of the Corps Francs, or, as they were called, 
the Cossacks of the Fauxbourgs St. Antoine and St. Mar. 
ceau, who had assumed the costume of the Russian Cos. 
sacks. In a village on the Marne, near Meaux, in the 
direction of which the allied armies were expected, a Rus. 
sian general, Rusky Musky, or by some such name was he 
called, had given orders to his little advanced army of Cos. 
sacks to levy contributions, and to take with them the 
furniture of the houses in which he had fixed his quarters. 
Tatelligence of this was conveyed to the proprietor of a villa, 
and who was a colonel stationed with his regiment of regular 
troops at pace. Hie advanced privately to reconnoiire 
the enemy; he admired the dexterity with which he saw 
his proper ty packed up and placed on Russian conveyances. 
Hie brought up his regiment, surrounded his house, and 
made General Rusky Musky and all his troops prisoners of 
war. Soon after, each man of this littlke Russian army, was 
strung up by the neck on the trees which formed the ave- 
nue e leading to his house. The general was convicted of 
being the upholsterer i in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, who had 
furnished the house the preceding year, and his army was 
composed of the workmen of that quarter of Paris. 
‘¢ Such were part of the measures then taken by buona- 
parte’s police, to excite the country and Paris to useless 
resistance against the invading armies. ‘The Cossacks of 
the north were less dreaded than the Cossacks of Paris. 
The former, though authorized plunderers, were often found 
capable of lenient measures, and sometimes even of senti- 
ment, a proof of which took place in the environs of Fon- 
tainebleau, with which IT shall close this rambling letter. 
“A Polish regiment, forming part of the adv anced guard of 
the Russian army, after expelling the French from Troy es, 
marched upon Fontainebleau. The troops were foraging 
in a neighbouring village, and were about to commit disor- 
ders, which would have caused considerable loss to the pro- 
prictors, without benefit to themselves; such as piercing 
the banks, or forcing the sluices of seme fish ponds. While 
they were thus empoyed, and their officers looking on, they 
were astonished to hear the word of command bidding them 
{o cease, pronounced ia their own language, by a person in 
the dress of the upper class of peasants. They ceased 
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q their attempt at further spoliation, and drew near the stran- 


ger. He represented to the troops the useless mischief 
they were about to commit, and ordered them to withdraw. 
'The officers coming up, were lectured in their turn; and 
heard with the same astonishment the laws of predatory 
warfare explained to them. ‘ When I had a command in 
the army, of which your regiment is a part, I punished very 
severely such acts as you seem to authorize by your pre- 
sence; and it is not on those soldiers but on you that pun- 
ishment would have fallen.” To be thus tutored by a 
French farmer, in their own language, in such circumstances, 
and in such terms, was almost past endurance. They be- 
held the peasants at the same tine taking off their hats, and 
surrounding the speaker, as if to protect him in case of 
violence; while the oldest among their own soldiers, anx- 
iously gazing on the features of the stranger, were seized 
with a kind of involuntary trembling. Conjured more 
peremptorily, though respectfully, to disclose his quality 
and his name, the peasant, drawing his hand across his eyes 
to wipe off a starting tear, exclaimed, with an half stifled 
voice, ‘1 am Kosciusko!’ 

‘“ The movement was electrick. The soldiers threw down. 
their arms, and falling prostrate on the ground, according to 
the custom of their country, covered their heads with sand. 
{{ was the prostration of the heart. On Kosciusko’s return 
to his house in the neighbourhood of this scene, he found a 
Russian military post established to protect it. 

‘The Emperour Alexander, having learnt from M. de la 
Harpe, that Kosciusko resided in the country, ordered for 
him a guard of honour, and the country around his dwelling 
escaped all plunder and contribution. 

“ Kosciusko had withdrawn some years since from the 
guilty world of Buonaparte to cultivate a little farm, reject- 
ing every offer which was made him by Napoleon, who had 
learnt to appreciate his worth. Kosciuske knew him well. 
i called on him one day to bid him farewell, having read in 
the official paper of the morning his address to the Poles on 
the subject of recovering their freedom, being named to the 
command of the Polish army by Buonaparte. Kosciusko 
heard me with a smile at my credulity ; but on my shewing 
him the address with his signature, he exclaimed, ‘ This 
is all a forgery ; Buonaparte knew me too well to insult me 
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with any offer in this predatory expedition; he has adopted | 


this mode, which I can neither answer nor resent, and which 
he attempts to colour with the pretext of liberty. His no- 
tions and mine respecting Poland, are at as great a distance 
as our sentiments on every other subject.” 

Among the gigantick projects attributed to Buonaparte, 
was one respecting which the world have only had some 
vague hints, and which Miss Williams gives only a confused 
account of 5 this was a change or reforin of religion, which 
should give his character the additional influence and re- 
nown of a great prophet or reformer. A reformation of 
religion without infringing tts vital doctrines, an adaptation 
of the Catholick faith to the present state of society, would 
certaimly have been as practicable and as useful, as the at- 
tempt of the present government to recur to the ancient 
customs aud abuses, which having been laid open in all their 
deformity by the joint eiforts of wit and reason for fifty 
years, and discontinued and abandoned for half that period, 
can never be renewed, unless society is first degraded to 
that ignorance and barbarism in whichthey originated. We 
are glad to insert the anecdote respecting the funeral of a 
protestant, as some offset for the occurrences at the funeral 
of Madmoiselle Rancour, of which something was said ina 
former number; but the persecution of the protestants in 
the South, why was it suffered, or why was it not avenged’ 
——If the ultra royalists had nothing to fear but the protes- 
tants of France, they perhaps might exterminate them with 
impunity ; but their conduct forms part of a system which 
the present state of the world will not endure: and future 
calamities and herrours will bring conviction to those, on 
whom the experience of the past has been lavished in vain. 

‘It has been said by the moralist, ‘never be sucha fool 
as to be a knave ;’ but the policy of Napoleon soared far 
beyond the trite and vulgar maxims of moral conduct. His 
principles respecting government, and his own actions, 
whether publick or private, were regulated by no othe: 
views than those of his own immediate interests. He had 
chosen Machiavel for his guide, and applied the politicks, 
maxims, and practices of the Italian states, to our own en- 
lightened times, and tu France, which having subdued, he 
attempted to make his instrument of the subjection of Eu- 
rope. 
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« His previous studies had led him to believe that not only 
the territory of France was his property, but its inhabitants 
‘also ; he spoke often, with the triumph of a wealthy prodigal, 
‘of his ability of spending twenty and thirty thousand men 

each month ; and made no more account of this sort of ex- 
> penditure, than of the millions of gold and silver which he 
~~ exacted and lavished. His most ardent ambition was that 
> of living in history, provided that it was not such a writer 
as Tacitus who should convey his name to posterity, and 
~ for whom he affected the most profound contempt. Ina 
~ discussion with the historick class of the Institute, he as- 
~ serted that Tacitus was the most partial, misinformed, and 
~ ill-advised of all historians ; and that he had libelled a model 
of wisdom among the Roman emperours, Tiberius, of whose 
4 policy in government he had not the sagacity to form a just 
opinion. The Institute was compelled to leave Tacitus to 
defend himself, and Tiberius to the honours of his new 
@ reputation. 
_ ‘Buonaparte had signalized himself asa warriour, but he did 
_ not too highly deem of descending to posterity with military 
_. fame alone. He had observed that nothing of the most 
_ celebrated destroyers of mankind, called warriours, exists 
but their names; while its great institutors are not merely 
_ held in remembrance, but continue to live in their disciples ; 
_ —all that remained of Alexander, of Cesar, of Charles XIT. 
> Was their names ; but the laws instituted more than four 
thousand years since by Moses, were yet obeyed through- 
_ out the world, by the numerous and disseminated posterity 
of his race ;—that Zoroaster and Mahomet had subdued, by 
| their principles, a great portion of the earth, and that their 
~hames are still invoked with veneration by innumerable fol- 
lowers ; while the heroes of Greece and Rome fade on the 
_nemory ; that, in modern times, Luther and Calvin had 
’ “given their names to the most enlightened portion of the 
| people of Europe ; and that he also, Napoleon the Great, 
' aby Seizing some favourable epocha for a new kind of warfare 
_)Ssainst all that he called superstition, might become the 
| founder of some other system of faith, and assume the ho- 
_ hours of a teacher or a prophet. Buonaparte had not only 
_ Meditated on this subject, but had made reformation the 
_ S¢cret order of the day, in a committee of his council of state. 
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or having probably carried his studies beyond the lucubra- 
tions of modern infidelity, he had the sagacity to discern 
that the prevalent religion ef his empire held little relation 
with the primitive doctrines of Christianity, and that the 
state of knowledge in France was such that reformation 
would be welcomed. Orders were given to the literary 
police to permit the publication of all works against popery; 
and coercive measures were in meditation against the person 
of the Pope, who had resisted his anti-canonical measures 
respecting the institution of bishops. This was a power 
which interfered too much with his own, and he wished to 
annex the title of Head of the Church to that of Emperouw 
of the French. 

‘* Buonaparte had distinguished himself at all times for his 
principles of toleration, which benefitted only the dissenters 
from the Catholick chureh. These were favoured ; while 
the episcopal chiefs of the church avoided any open hostili- 
ties, only by becoming the instruments of his edicts of con- 
scription, or fiatterers of his power. Their charges, or 
mandemens, to the clergy and people of their dioceses, 
were filled with scriptural allusions to Cyrus ; and one bishop 
so far forgot his allegiance to the Pope, as to name Buona 
parte the representative of God on earth. The clergy of 
inferiour rank, whose salaries were by no means adequate to 
their services, or who had clearer views of Buonaparte’s ul- 
timate designs, were unwilling to compliment away their 
faith, and made scriptural allusions, in their turn, in answer 
to the mandemens of their bishops. 

‘‘ History teaches us that arbitrary power and the sword 
are not always unfitted to promote a reform of ancient er 
rours. Mahomet proposed the great doctrine of the Unity 
of the Divine Being, and purified the Christian, and what 


yet remained of the heathen world, of its polytheistick and 


idolatrous abuses ; and Henry VIII. shook off with violence 
the chains of the papai sovernment. Of these two creeds, 
a warlike nation of the east, the Mahometan Wechabiles, 
appear to have undertaken a further reform. The papal 
superstition would not, perhaps, have survived Buonapartes § 
examination. He had found too many points of oppositior 
in the tenets of this church to fashion it to his rule of gov 
ernment, and bring it within ihe pale of his system of unity: 
He had, indeed, ‘observed in Eg gypt the policy of anciel! 
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Rome in adopting the religion of the conquered country. 
‘Glory to Allah!’ says he to the chief priests of Cairo. 
‘There is no other God, but God; Mahomet is his prophet, 
and [am his friend. The divine Koran is the delight of ny 
soul, and the object of my meditation.’ A discussion 
which he held with those eastern doctors led to some doubts 
respecting the strength of faith in their proseiyte. Buona- 
parte would not admit that the magnetical needle, the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, the art of printing, or the Newtonian 
system of the universe, were to be found in the Koran. But 
whatever might be the doctrines which Buonaparte would 
have instifuted, and for the belief of which ali latitude would 
have been given, the discipline of his church would no doubt 
have been military. He had already rendered the instruc- 
tion at the Lyceums, and even private schools, as soldier- 
like as the nature of the lessons permitted, and every move- 
ment was ordered by beat of drum. A rightreverend bench 
of generals, well organized staffs of deans and v:cars, and a 
handsomely drilled clergy, with their acolytes, would, im 
his estimation, have given energy to the cliurch-militant. 
As a sedentary guard, or militia, they would have replaced 
the regular troops stationed in the interior, and with which 
he could have augmented his ranks for foreign service. The 
teachers of virtue might thus have become the quellers of 
sedition, and their eloguent discourses against immorality be 
accompanied, if necessary, by the stronger arguments of 
military persuasion. As his system had been that of fusion 
in his secular concerns, so he would have followed the same 
rule in his ecclesiastical administration, and this he would 
have called toleration. He had not been able, however, to 
bring the Pope, when in Paris, into union with the president 
of the Protestant church, M. Marron, whom he usually ad- 
dressed at court by the title of ‘ Monsieur le Pape Protes- 
tant.’ Pius VII. declared, with some pleasantry, that he 
had no hopes ‘de tirerle Maron du feu.’ But Napoleon 
effected what was no less difiicult, that of engaging ihe Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Paris, and the Protestant president, to 


join in the same religious ceremony, in the presence of the 


empress and part of the court. It was the celebration of 
the marriage of a Catholick and a Protestant person of the 
court; and the man being a Protestant, the Protestant pre- 
sident in right of the husband’s prerogative, took a lead in 
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the ceremony, and was seated in the place of honour, at the 
right hand of the empress, at the nuptial banquet, and the 
cardinal was placed on the left. 

*‘[t is soothing to observe that toleration in France is not 
confined to courts, much less did it belong exclusively to 
his reign, who, in his complete indifference for all religion, 
was a Mussulman at Cairo, anda Catholick at Paris. Louis 
XVIII. while he adheres with steadfast attachment to that 
religion in which he so long found the solace of his misfor- 
tunes, and of which the consolations blunt the thorns that 
surround his diadem, Louis X VIII. has never violated tie 
sacred principle of toleration. In testimony of the truth of 
this assertion, I shall mention the circumstances which took 
place last winter, at an interment some leagues distant from 
Paris, and at which the president of the Protestant church 
was invited to officiate. The defunct was a titled English 
Protestant. ‘The bishop of the Diocese had ordered, that 
all due honours should be rendered to the piety and good 
works of the deceased. ‘The funeral sermon was preached 
by the Protestant president, in the pulpit of a Catholick 
church, to a numerous Catholick auditory, the Catholick 
clergy attending the service. ‘The corpse was laid in the 
tomb with mingled rites ; the lighted tapers, and the Catho- 
lick dirge, the prayers of the Genevan church, and the tears 
of the mourning peasantry. You have heard of the object 
of this blended ceremonial. She was an English lady of 
some renown about the middle of the Jast century. Her 
misfortunes, and her errours, (for which the tears that were 
shed by the poor over her grave are a proof she had atoned,) 
have been recorded by the celebrated Junius, under the 
name of Miss Ann, or Nancy Parsons. 

** Buonaparte was well read in the history of the doubtful 
authority and genealogy of the papal doctrine ; and a coun- 
sellor of state, whom he had entrusted with the project, told 
me that the emperour was persuaded, that the Doctors of 
the Gallican church would be flexible enough* to swell the 


««* The decrees which he enforeed with the most unrelenting severity 
were those of the conscription. Striet obedience to this murderous 
mandate was enjoined in the pastoral letters of bishops to their dioces- 
es. Acertain archbishop enforced his argument in favour of this de- 
populating deeree, by asserting that Jesus Christ had submitted himself 
to the conscription. It was thus that the Reverend Father in God 
translated, by the word conscription, the inscription, or taxation, which 
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number of their four articles of dissent from papal preten- 
sion. Having found that the Pope had become less com- 
plaisant than when he was his guest at the Tuilleries, he 
began the execution of his design by putting the Holy Fa- 
ther in durance, and constituting bim prisoner in one of the 
French departments. The intervention of some pressing 
business, either the projected invasion of England, or a pre- 
datory expedition on the continent, and which required his 
presence, interrupted the plan of being the instructor of 
mankind, and he reassumed his ordinary occupation of being 
its scourge.” 

The description of Paris when the allies were about to 
enter, is so characteristick of the manners of that capital, 
that we cannot forbear extracting it. 

“ While these formidable armies were in contest without 
the walls, for the possession of Paris, various were the alarms 
and terrours Which agitated its Inhabitants. Atlength, how- 
ever, the report was generally circulated, that the allies 
were about to turn the siege into a blockade; that we had 
nothing to fear from pillage; and that we should only be 
starved. ‘The arrival, however, of the accustomed provi- 
sions the next day, through the midst of the enemy’s caian, 
led the Parisians to apply to Wellington, the well known 
trait of Henry the Fourth, when he besieged Paris. - 

“On the Ist July the scene on the Boulevard was quite 
changed since that of yesterday. ‘The Parisians expected 
that the enemy would have entered on the first attack, and 
they were tired of the delay. They had heard the cannon 
at intervals during twenty-four hours ; yesterday this was 
a novelty ; but to-day they felt as if accustomed to be be- 
sieged, and returned to their usual avocations and pleasures. 
Yesterday the theatres were shut, which was indeed a strik- 
ing signal of distress in Paris; to-day, though the great 
theatres were closed, the ‘'Thievish Magpie’ resumed his 
triumph at the theatre of the Porte St. Martin; and that of 
La Gaieté prepared for the publick amusement the bom- 


took place by order of Angustus when Cyrenius was Governour of Syria, 
and ‘when Joseph went up to Bethlehem, with Mary, to be taxed, 
being great with child.’ This prelate’s zeal for his majesty’s service 
would have enlarged the conscription to females, and infants yet unborn, 
While the French emperour’s mandate went no farther than the male 
sex, and those at the age of eighteen, when they were inhumanly called, 
‘chair a canon’——< food for powder.’’ 
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bardment of Algiers, a melo-drame fitted to fill up the inter. 
val of the great melo-drame of national events. The barriers 
of Paris were prudently shut, and the field of battle without 
the walls was occupied only by military. Had not the 
Parisian women been refused egress, curiosity might perhaps 
have got the better of fear; they would have risked a wound, 
in the hope that it would not disfigure their faces ; and the 
plains of St. Denis might have been strewed, not only with 
wrecks of cabriolets, and pleasure-carts, but with hats, caps, 
and other articles of millinery baggage. 

‘In the evening the Italian Boulevard was crowded, as 
usual, with the gay tribes, who, seated on double rows of 
chairs, with an interval for the walkers, pass the latter part 
of their summer evenings, inhaling the dust in good com- 
pany. ‘This evening the walk, as usual, had its itinerant 
band of musick, its ices in the adjoining cafés, and all its 
accustomed attractions. 

‘* ft may be observed, that the Italian Boulevard, so long 
the haunt of the fashionable world of Paris, has undergone 
various changes of name during the course of the Revolution. 
fn the first years of that event, this Boulevard was denomi- 
nated, or was rather stigmatized, by the appellation of Co- 
blentz, on account of its being frequented by that class of 
society of which a great part had emigrated to that place. 
Qn the departure of Louis the Eighteenth, and the return 
of Buonaparte, Coblentz was subdivided into the Boulevard 
de Gand, (Ghent,) and the Boulevard de Pile d’Elbe. The 
former is, at the moment I am writing, brilliant with a thou- 
sand wreathes of fresh-blown lilies twined round every hat, 
while the latter, that of Ejibe, is abandoned to the faction 
of the scarlet pink and the violet. But to return to the 
evening of the first of July. —'The amusements of the Bou- 
levard were occasionally varied by the march of troops, the 
beating to arms, the swift pace of couriers, the sound of 
cannon at intervals; and sometimes all gayety was suspended 
by the sad spectacle of the wounded victims of those skir- 
mishes, writhing in agony and covered with blood. I heard 
one young officer, who was borne along on planks by four of 
his men, and who was mortally wounded, exclaim as he 
passed, * Achevez-moi, mes amis, achevez-moi—vous 
voyez que je meurs—vive la patrie!’ ‘Finish me, my 
friends, put an end to my sufferings; yes, I see 1 must die; 
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heaven preserve my country !’ [t may be supposed that in 
the heat of battle, such an affecting appeal, and sucha noble 
exclamation might pass unnoticed; but here, at home, 
amidst his counirymen, and even women, to find no sympa- 
thy, not ‘as much pity as would fill the eye of a wren; 
no tender tear from any female spectator—no interest but 
that of simple curiosity. Oh! how the spirit of party shuts 
up every avenue to the heart; how it blunts every better 
feeling, how it renders us cruel, and almost wicked !” 

The author’s remarks on the indiscretion of foreigners in 
praising Buonaparte are well founded ; and many a stranger 
has blundered in this way, by thinking to compliment 
Frenchmen in flattering Napoleon. Whenever he was at- 
tacked, they would defend him from a personal feeling that 
it was an attack on their nation. But we never yet net with 
a Frenchman during the power of Napoleon, who could hear 
him praised without dissenting from it, if he thought he was 
safe in conversing upon it. 

‘“ But if the surrender of Paris wounded the feelings of na- 
tional pride, no real patriot had wished to see the city de- 
fended. A vain and hopeless defence had been depreeated 
by all, except by the enraged Fédévrés of the Fauxbourgs, 
who sought for a share in spoil and pillage ; and, I must add 
also, by a few strangers who had nething to risk, or-to lose. 
One of these, a celebrated historian, was descanting, in a 
society of the great and the opulent, upon the duty of resist- 
ance, and the ignominy of surrender ; whena friend of mine 
observed, ‘on voit que Monsieur n’a rien a Paris que son 
écritoire. —‘ It appears that this gentleman has nothing at 
Paris but his ink-horn.’ We have, indeed, too often had 
occasion taobserve, that stangers seem to arrive in France, 
as they would go to a melo-drame, prepared for extraordi- 
nary events, and where the deeper the tragedy the better 
they are entertained. 

“Itis difficult to imagine any thing more calculated to irri- 
tate those who suifer, than to observe curiosity substituted 
forsympathy by those around them, unless it be to hear the 
author of these calamities extolled in the presence of his 
victims. Nothing surprised the French more, daring the 
reign of Napoleon, than to hear the declamations of some 
Eaglish visitors in his favour. Those strangers could 
scarcely cuess what an effect such panegyrick produced on 
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a Parisian circle, necessarily composed, in part at least, of 
persons who had suffered from imperial tyranny. It required 
the whole stock of French courtesy to suppress, on these 
occasions, the feelings of resentment, and which were the 
more difficult to stifle from the novelty of the provocation. 
It must be observed that for some years past no person in 
France ever praised the emperour, except in speeches to 
the throne. No minister, senator, or counsellor of state, 
would have ventured to outrage the feelings of society by 
saying one word in his favour ina private salon. These 
personages talked of Napoleon, with quite as little ceremony 
as others, among their friends ; in mixed company they 
were silent on this subject, which was considered as an eti- 
quette belonging to their places, and was therefore admitted ; 
but it was well understood that no attempt would be made 
to speak in his defence. Judge then how the French were 
astounded, when they heard sone distinguished Englishmen 
extolling Napoleon the Great, which they did in the French 
language, but sometimes in English phraseology ; and the 
Parjsians, who like better to laugh than to be angry, occa- 
sionally avenged themselves by citing pleasantly, in different 
companies, these neologisms in their English idiom. How, 
indeed, forbear a sickly smile when we hear newly -arrived 
strangers, after rolling. lightly along the high road in their 
travelling carriages, having lolled in a box at the Opera, 
walked through the gallery ‘of the Museum, and eat ices at 
Tortoni’s, gravely assert, that there is no publick misery in 
France, and that all is well and prosperous. The French 
are the same people, in one respect, as in the days of Ma- 
zarin—they will bear every thing, but they will laugh. At 
the time of Napoleon’s return from Moscow, after the first 
burst of their indignation had subsided, one of the amuse- 
ments of society was inventing or imagining caricatures, 
which no one dared to trace, but which were described in 
company as if they really existed. [remember one repre- 
sented the entry of the French army at Moscow. They 
were seen advancing towards the gate, which was thrown 
open, and where stood a Cossack to give them admission, as 
if it had been the door of a spectacle. ‘The Cossack hada 
label on his breast, on which was written, ‘ Fintrez, entrez, 
Messieurs—on ne payera qu’en sortant.’ 
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The approaches towards a state of Asiatick despotism 
which the military tyranny of Buonaparte had made, and in 
which it must have terminated, if it had not been overthrown, 
were most conspicuous in the proscription of all freedom in 
literature, and the attempt to mutilate the French dramatick 
master-pieces. A collection of anecdotes on this subject 
would furnish much amusement. Miss Williams gives some 
account of this, and also of the venerable M. Ducis, who imi- 
tated and adapted some of the Tragedies of Shakspeare 
for the French stage, and which are frequently performed. 
They possess much merit, though the admirers of Shak- 
speare can hardly endure their comparison with the origi- 
nals. 

“Napoleon considered the police of his own newspapers 
asa matter of high importance. When he was in Paris, the 
official paper, before it was struck off, underwent his inspec- 
tion, and in the course of the impression often received im- 
perial corrections. He was himself a contributor ; his style 
is very distinguishable, and some of his notes are extremely 
curious. He affected to protect science and letters. This 
protection was commonly extended to persons whose medio- 
crity stood in need of it ; small men of letters, by whom it 
was repaid with interest. ‘There were, indeed, also a few 
men of distinguished genius, whose approbation of his mea- 
sures had led him to name them toeminent posts.* Buona- 
parte had once been very intimately acquainted with M. 
Ducis, the present father of French poetry, and who has 
introduced Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth, on the French 
stage. M. Ducis had approved Buonaparte while he 
thought him the friend of his country, but refused all further 
communion with him when ne became its oppressor. The 
Muses in France have as little of the wisdom of this world 
as in other countries, and understand no better the art of 
being rich. Buonaparte knew that the fortune of M. Ducis 
Was in ‘a poetical posture,’ and he offered him the place 
of senator, which includes avery considerable salary. Du- 
cis rejected the place as being untit for a poet. Buonaparte 


*He was, however, sometimes tired with excess of servility, and 
answered one of the literati, who recommended another, because he was 
of an ancient and noble family, by saying, peevishly, ‘ Laissez-nous, au 
a la république des lettres !’’—Leave us, at least, the republick 
9! letters ! 
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would have decorated him with the Legion of Honour ; again 
Ducis refused.  Ivrrijated at this obstinacy, the emperour 
meditated to avenge the insult, when he was pacified by 
some of M. Ducis’s fr iends, w ho excused him on the score 
of his drooping age. I visited this virtuous old man, the 
last of the Romans, in his retreat. He was surrounded by 
his books, and did not appear to regret the wealth and _ho- 
nours he had rejected. He was presented, not long since, 
to the king, who addressed the poet in a citation from his 
own works. 

“Phe tragick talents of M. Ducis lead me to the recollec- 
tion of an anecdote relating to the theatre. 

‘‘ Buonaparte had in the early time of his government ex- 
pelled the turbulent tribunate, and reduced the legislature 
to a silent vote; but there was still one authority in the state 
which his power was unable to control; a faction which 
had hitherto mocked his efforts. ‘This was the faction of 
the tragick poets, Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, &c. The 
people, amidst the suppression of their political institutions, 
and other violations of independence, could still repair to 
the theatre, and avenge themselves of Buonaparte in the 
persons of the Cesars, the Neros, the Phocases, of the 
French stage.- The people had in long tradition, for an 
hundred years past, applauded certain fine passages filled 
with horror of tyranny, or swelling sentiments of freedom; 
but these passages were now waited for, and hailed with 
such excess of applause, such a transport of admiration, 
that the government felt itself insulted. The actors, who 
were not displeased at the popular enthusiasm, and who no 
doupt attributed to themselves some share of the applause, 
strove to earn it by acquitting themselves well of their 
respective parts, and play ed the tyrant and usurper most 
maliciously. It became indispensable to stop this outrage 
on imperial feelings. The representatives of past despots, 
and of captive princesses, were ordered to appear at the 
prefecture’s of police, and were accused of acting the for- 
bidden passages with more emphasis than usual. The 
accusation was a delicate matter, since it implied a certain 
consciousness that there was ‘something rotten in the Stale 
of Denmark ;’ and one of the tragical queens haughtily 
answered, that she wondered how any one dared to hint at 
such guilty vpplications, and that she considered them 4 
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treason against the emperour. The actors refuted the 
charge of saying more than was set down for them, by an 
appeal to the prompter’s book. They were dismissed with 
orders to ‘mouth it less,’ and the poets were found to be 
the chiefs of the conspiracy. Their persons were beyond 
the reach of imperial resentment, but they did not escape 

unishment; being condemned to a revision of the most 
brilliant passages of their productions. This revision was 
confided to M. iXismenard, who had too much poetical taste 
and talent not to tremble at this sacrilegious commission. 
But the emperour insisted, and he was compelled to sub- 
mit. He gave mea ludicrous account of his association 
and closetings with Buonaparte, in this murder of the clas- 
sick poets. Many an important despatch was laid aside to 
weigh the value of an hemistich ; and imperial rage against 
the present sovereigns of Kurope was forgotten in contri- 
vance (o justify some Roman or Asiatick despot, who had 
fallen under the displeasure of Corneille. 

“The publick sought in vain to recognize their old ac- 
quaintances ; 


** Qui, de simple soldat, a empire élevé, 
* Ne l'a que par le crime acquis, et conservé ; 
“Et comme il n’a semé qu’épouvante, et qu’horreur, 
‘II ne recueille enfin que trouble, et que terreur.”’ 
* ** *k * * x * 


‘Tyran, descends du tréne, et fais place a ton maitre !”’ 


The publick deserted for a while the theatre, and waited the 
return of departed spirits.”’ 

The following anecdote has been told with slight varia- 
tions, and appeared in some of our newspapers, but it 
contains an excellent moral; and will shew, except to those 
magnanimous minds who think all mankind should be tram- 
pled upon by some particular nation, that insolence and 
oppression may at last drive their victims to resistance and 
revenge. 

“The Parisians themselves received occasional lessons 
from these invaders. An old countess, in the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain, welcomed with politeness a Prussian officer 
who was quartered on her house. Invited to dinner at the 
usual time, he ordered that it might be ready at an earlier 
hour, having asked some brother-officers to dine with him ; 
and throwing himself at the same time with his dirty hoote 
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on one of the blue silk canopies. He went out, and returned 
alone. ‘The dinner was served. He found the first course 
detestable, and threw the successive plates to which he was | 
heiped on the floor. Shewn to his apartments on the second 
story, he refused to occupy them, and ordered those of the 
first ‘feor to be prepared for him, though told that they 
were inhabited by the mistress of the house. After com. | 
mitting a number of other extravagancies, such as smoking | 
in the lady’s boudoir, he took possession of her chamber. 
His servants, and dogs, having retired to the apartments 
prepared for their master, the lady of the house was obliged 
to accommodate herself with a room in the attick story. 
The next morning she was summoned to attend the officer, 
which she did with trembling, expecting to receive some 
new insult or humiliation. The countess was astonished at 
her reception. ‘The Prussian led her gallantly to a seat, 
and placed himself beside her. ‘You have no doubt, mad- 
am, he said, ‘been shocked at my behaviour in your 
house. I marked your astonishment at my insolence in 
spoiling your suk furniture, scattering fragments of your 
viands on the floor, smoking in your boudoir, turning you 
out of your apartments, and other extravagancies. Y ou no 
doubt thought me a barbarian.” The countess did not 
seem disposed to deny the allegation. ‘ Madam, you have 
ason in Prussia?’ She started, and her eyes filled with 
tears, ‘I had ason, sir, but I fear he has perished.’ ‘Do 
you recognize this writing?’ said the officer, shewing her 
the cover of a letter. ‘ Yes, sir, it is the last letter I wrote 
to my son, I have received no answer.’ ‘ Madam, I[ am 
no barbarian ; I have acted a part, and fulfilled a duty en- 
forced on me by filial tenderness. I almost hate myself for 
having acted itso well. WhatI have made you suffer for 
these last few hours, your son inflicted on my palsied mother 
for several months. [ will distress you no longer—your son 
is alive—In one of the last skirmishes he was wounded dan- 
gerously—I saved him from the fury of our soldiers—My 
mother provided for his safety-——You will soon receive him 
to your arms. Adieu, madam, I quit your house ; I have 
preserved your son, and | have avenged my mother.’ “ 
Miss Williams has enlivened her work with many of the 
little sallies of wit, that were current in the salons of Paris. 
Among these are two sayings of M. de Boufflers, the mos! 
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prilliant wit of the age. His manner was ingenious, spark- 
ling and peculiar. The Prince de Ligne made him his 
model, which he imitated rather servilely than successfully. 
He called Buonaparte “le cochemare de univers’ —“ the 
nightmare of the world’”’—He said he felt a particular fond- 
ness for certain friends, because they hud passed through 
the storm under the same umbrella. She cites the observa- 
tion of M. Gorani during the revolutionary horrours. ‘J 
knew the great, but I did not know the little.’ In speaking 
of the detention of the English travellers, which she thinks 
would not have happened a second time, she applies a sar- 
casm of La Fayette’s to the people, who wanted to have the 
oath of the Federation repeated. ‘‘ My friends, the oath is 
an arriette, that people do not play twice.” 


In speaking of the government desirable for France, she 


introduces the speech of an inhabitant of the Fauxbourg 
St. Antoine, to a member of the Convention who was ha- 
ranguing the people on liberty: “I should be very fond, 
citizen Representative, of a freedom that was free.”” After 
Napoleon’s second abdication, when the farce of proclaiming 
Napoleon the second was in operation, some of the soldiers 
of the old guard understanding the business, and not willing 
to fight for they knew not whom, were met by their Colonel 
on the Boulevard, and reprimanded for deserting their post ; 
they answered sternly, that they had too much honour to 
desert, “ but we have abdicated.”” The army doubted of 
the truth of his having abdicated, considering it only a trick 
of state, and said they knew their Emperour too well to 
suppose he would resign; this, she says, was like the Ger- 
man some years before, who, on hearing a report of his death, 
observed with great seriousness, “ Buonaparte dead! you 
know little of his character, he will take good care of that!” 
There is another piece of simplicity of an honest citizen 
of one of the Fauxbourgs, which was repeated in the cir- 
cles of Paris ; seeing him on horseback after his return from 
Moscow, he said to a neighbour, “The Emperour is very 
well, he keeps a good countenance, not at all ashamed.” 
Ona former occasion we alluded toa definition of the 
English Constitution by the Abbe Montesquieu, “that it 
Was an oligarchy, balanced by the freedom of the press.” 
Miss Williams gives a definition of Chamfort’s, of the ancient 
sovernment of France, that may serve for a parallel; that it 
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was “an absolute monarchy tempered by songs.’ Songs 
in France were the substitute for the liberty of the press, 
and caricatures. It is an old maxim in France, that every 
thing finishes par des chansons. We shall conclude with 
one more anecdote. Military men had introduced a cant 
term of contempt for ali who were not of their class, by call- 
ins then Péqutins. Tais gave rise to the following neat 
etort ‘Lam sorry,” said a Minister to Marshal L 

“that afier fiaving long waited for you, we are seated at 
table before vou arrive.’ ‘* | should have come earlier,” 
replied the Marshal, “but I have been detained by some 
péquins.”’ ‘ Pequins!”’ exclaimed the company, ‘ what 
are péyguins ?”’ * oh you know,” rejoined the Marshal, ‘ we 
call péguins all that is not military.”’ ‘ Yes,’ said the 
Minister, “just as we call every thing military, that is not 
civil.” 


Discourses on various subjects, by Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles the First, and 
late Lord Bishop of Down and Connor—In three vols. 


8vo. vol. 1. pp. 503.—Boston, published by Wells and 
Lilly, 1816. 


When the books of Topham Beauclerk were sold, some 
one exprest to Dr. Johnson his surprise, that so many vo- 
lumes of sermons should be found in the library of a man, 
who had been distinguished by his gayety and fibertinism, 
“Itis by no means surprising, Sir,’ replied the great Moral- 
ist; ‘ the productions of our English Divines form so large 
ond so important a part of our literature, that every librar y 
must be considered defective, which does not contain a con- 
siderable portion of them.” 

The remark of the Doctor is unquestionably just, and from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the present age, thei. has 
followed, in continued succession, a series of English ser- 
mons, which have tended to improve and fix the language. 
In these we find discussed with the greatest ability, by men 
of the most powerful minds and profoundest learning, the 
knottiest points of Tieology, Metaphysicks, and Ethicks, 
whilst they aiford the richest mines of nervous and sienificant 
expressions. luord Chatham is known to have studied the 
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sermons of Barrow expressly for this purpose ; and the 
works of Jeremy Taylor, it is said, have been strongly re- 
commended by the able Editor of a celebrated critical 
Journal, for a similar reason. 

The fastidious delicacy of modern refinement may be 
occasionally disgusted with the quaintness of these old Di- 
vines, and with something that resembles vulgarity. But 
faults of this nature are rather the faults of the age in which 
they wrote, than of the writers, and are amply compen- 
sated by the earnestness of their manner, the excellence 
of their matter, the glowing fervour of their thoughts, and 
the richness and magnificence of their language. In weigh- 
ing the comparative merits of the old and of the modern Di- 
vines, more correctness of composition, and more delicacy 
of expression are to be found in the latter. But there is 
little originality or impressive vigour. If the definition of 
a good sermon by Blair be admitted, that it ought to be “a 
persuasive oration,’ we should much doubt whether his own 
discourses would stand the test. They are, indeed, com- 
posed with good sense, and in correct language, and are well 
adapted to an audience highly refined, and well educated. 
But whether they would prove ‘ persuasive orations’ toa 
mixed congregation, (and all congregations are mixed,) is 
questionable. ‘ To turn sinners from the evil of their 
ways, which is the exclusive and legitimate object ‘of the 
Preacher, something more is necessary than a mere moral 
essay, and cannot, without a miracle, be effected by him, 
who “never mentions hell to ears polite !’ Man is not merely 
an intellectual animal; he has also passions, which may 
he roused, and taught to move inthe path of Virtue. Coarse 
minds, to have an interest excited, require to be startled 
and alarmed. ‘The Gosret must be preached to them; 
and its peculiar doctrines and duties powerfully enforced, 
cannot fail of producing a due impression. Far are we from 
being the advocates of cant and enthusiasm, which are dis- 
gusting in thelr nature, and immoral in their tendency. But 
we would also avoid the opposite extreme of confining reli- 
gious instruction to moral discourses, which, we think, is 
the leading errour in most wiodern serraons. The old Di- 
vines we consider the best models in this respect, and 
among these Jeremy Taylor holds a pre-eminent rank. 

This great Prelate was born at Cambridge, in England, 
Where he graduated early in the seventeenth century.—His 
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extraordinary talents, by which he was soon distinguished, 
procured for him the situation of Divinity Lecturer at St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, where his reputation attracted the atten. 
tion, and secured to him the patronage of Arch-bishop 
Laud. Whatever were the faults or follies of Laud, he was 
the patron of literature and of learned men, and through his 
interest and recommendation, Dr. Taylor was appointed 
Chaplain in ordinary tothe King. During the consequent 
troubles and the usurpation of Cromwell, he returned to 
Golden Grove in South Wales, under the protection of 
Lord Vaughan, Earl of Carbury, and it was here that he 
composed and preached the sermons, which are the object 
of our present consideration. 

The volume before us contains twenty-five sermons on 
the following topicks. Sermons 1, 2, and 3. Doom’s-day 
Book, or Christ’s Advent to Judgment. Sermons 4, 5, and 
6. The Return of prayer, or the condition of a prevailing 

rayer. Ser. 7,8, 9. Of Godly Fear. Ser. 10, 11. 

he Fleshand the Spirit. Ser. 12, 13, 14. Of Lukewarm.- 
ness and Zeal, or Spiritual Fervour. Ser. 15, 16. The 
House of Feasting, or the Epicure’s Measures. Sermons 
17. 18. The Marriage Ring, or the Mysteriousness and 
Duties of Marriage. Ser. 19, 20 21. Apples of Sodom, 
or the Fruits of Sin. Ser. 22, 23, 24,25. The Good and 
Evil Tongue. Of Slander and Flattery. The Duties of 
the Tongue. 

The first peculiarity, which strikes us in Bishop Taylor, 
is the extraordinary fulness of his mind, which pours out 
thought after thought, in rapid succession, cloathed in the 
most energetick language. Speaking of the necessity ofa 
future judgment, he observes: ‘ If you reckon all the 
causes that come before all the judicatories of the world, 
though the litigious are too many, and the matters of in- 
stance are intricate and numerous, yet the personal and crim! 
nal are so few, that of two thousand sins that cry aloud to 
God for vengeance, scarce two are noted by the publick 
eye, and chastised by the hand of Justice. It must follow 
from hence, that it is but reasonable, for the interest of vir- 
tue and the necessities of the world, that the private should 
be judged, and virtue should be tied upon the Spirit, and 
the poor should be relieved, and the oppressed should ap- 
peal, and the noise of widows should be heard, and the 
saints should stand upright, and the cause that was il! 
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judged should be judged over again, and tyrants should be 
called to account, and our thoughts should be examined, 
and our secret actions viewed on ‘all sides, and the infinite 
number of sins which escape here should not escape finally. 
And therefore God hath so ordained it, that there shall bea 
day of doom, wherein all that are let aiows by men, shall be 
questioned by God, and every werd, and every action shall 
receive its just recompence of reward. ‘ For we must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” p. 3. 

Splendour of imagination is another excellence, which 
distinguishes Bishop Taylor; for which he has sometimes 
been styled, the Shakspeare of Divines. The following 

assage contains strong and terrible painting. 

“ He that stands in achurch yard in the time of a great 
plague, and hears the passing bell perpetually telling the sad 
stories of death, and sees crowds of infected bodies press- 
ing to their graves, and others sick and tremulous, and 
death dressed up in all the images of sorrow round about him, 
is not supported in his spirit by the variety of his sorrow : and 
at dooms-day, when the terrours are universal, besides that 
itis in itself so much greater, because it can affright the 
whole world, it is also made greater by communication, and a 
sorrowful influence; grief being then strongly infectious, 
when there is no variety of state but an entire kingdom of fear ; 
and amazement is the king of all our passions, and all the 
world its subjects ; and that shriek must needs be terrible, 
when millions of men and women at the same instant shall 
fearfully cry out, and the noise shall mingle with the trum- 
pet of the Archangel, with the thunders of the dying and 
groaning heavens, and the crack of the dissolving world, 
when the whole fabrick of nature shall shake into dissolu- 
tion and eternal ashes.” p. 6. 

The direct address to the heart and conscience of the 
hearer, is a very powerful weapon in the hands of a skilful 
orator. We cite the first specimen that occurs. 

“ We may consider, that this infinite multitude of men and 
women, anzels and devils, is not ineffective, as a number in 
Pythagoras? s Tables, but must needs have influence upon 
every spirit that shall there appear: for the transactions of 


that court are not like orations, spoken by a Grecian 
Vol. II. No. 7. 17 
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orator in the circles of his people, heard by them that crowd 
nearest him, or that sound limited by the circles of air, or 
the enclosure of a wall; but every thing is represented to 
every person; and then let it be considered, when thy 
shame and secret turpitude, thy midnight revels and secret 
hypocrisies, thy lustful thoughts and treacherous designs, 
thy falsehood to God and startings from thy holy promises, 
thy follies and impieties shall be laid open before all the world, 
and that then shall be spoken by the trumpet of an Arch- 
angel upon the house-top, the highest battlements of hea- 
ven, all those fillhy words and lewd circumstances, which 
thou didst act secretly ; thou wilt find, that thou wilt have 
reason strangely to be ashamed. All the wise men in the 
world shall know, how vile thou hast been: and then con- 
sider with what confusion of face wouldst thou stand in the 
presence of agood man andasevere, if peradventure he should 
suddenly draw thy curtain, and find thee in the sins of shame 
and lust; it must be infinitely more, when God and all. the 
angels of heaven and earth, all his holy myriads and ail his 
redeemed sainis, shall stare and wonder at thy impurities 
and follies.”’ p. 12. 

Nothing in general would be less interesting to a popular 
assembly, than a long definition, however precise in its 
logick.—But, when illuminated by the torch of Genius, and 
adorned with the rich colouring of a splendid imagination, 
it may justly lay claim to the palm of eloquence. 

“ Bear is the duty we owe to God, as being the God of 
power and justice, the great judge of heaven and earth, the 
avenger of the cause of widows, the patron of the poor, and 
the ade ocate of the oppressed, A mighty God and terrible ; 
and so essential an enemy to sin, that he spared not his own 
Son, but gave him over to death, and to become a sacrifice, 
when he took upon him our nature, and became a person 
obliged for our guilt. Fear is the great bridle of intem- 
perance, the modesty of the Spirit, and the restraint of 
gayeties and dissolutions; it is the girdle to the soul, and 
the hand-maid to repentance, the arrest of sin, and the cure 
or antidote to the spirit of reprobation ; it preserves our 
apprehensions of the divine majesty, and hinders our single 
actions from combining to sinful habits ; it is the mother “of 
consideration, and the nurse of sober councils, and it pul 
this soul to fermentation and activity, making it to pass from 
trembling to caution, from caution to carefulness, from care- 
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fulness to watchfulness, from thence to prudence; and by the 
ates and progresses of repentance, I! leads the soulon tolove, 
and tofelicity, and tojoys in God, that shall never cease again. 
Fear is the guard of a man in the days of prosperity, and it 
stands upon the watch-towers and spies the approaching dan- 
ger, and gives warning tothem that laugh loud, and feast in the 
chambers of rejoicing, where a man cannot consider by rea- 
son of the noises of wine, and jest, and musick: and if pru- 
dence takes it by the hand, and leads it on to duty, it is a 
state of grace, and an universal instrument to infant religion, 
and the only security of the less perfect persons ; and in a!l 
senses is that homage we owe to God, who sends often to 
demand it, even then, when he speaks in thunder, or smiles 
by a plague, or awakens us by his threatenings, or discom- 
oses our easiness by sad thoughts, and tender eyes, and 
fearful hearts, and trembling considerations.”? p. 167. 
We sincerely hope that the sale of these sermons will be 
as extensive as their merit is unquestionable, that the pub- 
lishers may be encouraged to favour the publick with other 
works of this eminent Prelate, particularly his life of Christ, 
and his Ductor Dubitantium. The present volume is hand- 
somely and accurately printed, with clear type and on good 
paper, and is inevery respect superiour to the English oc- 
tavo edition. It has also an additional recommendation to 
English Readers, as it contains original translations of 
the quotations from the Greek and Latin authors, with 
which the Bishop abounds. These translations are execut- 
ed with apparent fidelity and neatness, and those from the 
poets in sufficiently smooth numbers. We would recom- 
mend to stucents in divinity the works of Bishop Taylor 
as a study; from which they will derive more benefit than 
from tracing the endless mazes of polemick divinity. We 
may say of controversial theologians, what has been said of 
metaphysicians; ‘* They resemble minuet dancers, who 
having moved twice or thrice in the figure of the circle or 
the octagon, leave off precisely where they began.”’ 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNALS. 


CaMPpRIDGE, BY Proressor Farrar. 


MARCH, 1816. 


Barometer. | Thermometer. | Face of Sky. | Winds. 











Day. 
9 P. M. 


t~- : 
30.27 | 30.26 | 30.41 [33] 47131] Fair) Clo. | N. 

30.28 | 30.27 | 30.19 | 3: 33 | Clo. | Clo. | N.E. 
30.14 | 30.14 | 30.23 40 | 37 | Clo. | Clo. | N. 

30.27 | 30.10 | 29.99 | 32 | 35 | 33] Clo. | Clo. | N.W. 
30.24 | 30.25 | 30.37 | 30 | 3% air | Fair | N.W.2 
30.38 | 30.33 | 30.29 | 30} 35} 23] Clo. | Fair| — E.. 
30.27 | 29.97 | 29.74 | 23 | 43. | 32 | Fair | Clo. | W. 

29.79 | 29.95 | 30.08 | 21}25| 8] Clo. | Fair} W. 

30.13 | 30.12 | 30.24 ‘air | Fair | N.W.2 
30.34 | 30.29 | 30.38 39 | 25 | Fair | Fair | N.W.2)N. 
30.50 | 30.54 | 30.41] 19 | 36 | 25] Fair | Clo. | W. 

30.27 | 30.16 | 30.17 | : 23} Clo. | Fair | E. 

30.24 | 30.24 | 30.10 | 13 | 47 | 30 | Fair | Clo. | S.W. 
29.76 | 29.75 | 30.03 | 38 | 48 | 3: 1%. |. 

30.34 | 30.35 | 30.37] 14]: air | Fair | N.W.2 
30.15 | 30.09 | 30.00 | 15 | 38 | 34] Fair | Clo. | S.W.2 
30.05 | 30.12 | 30.61 | 33 | - | “air | S.W. 
30.95 | 30.95 | 30.92} 5| 20] 15| Fair | Clo. | N.W.2] 
30.75 | 30.52 | 30.88 | 20 | 35 to. | Clo. | E. 

30.17 | 29.95 | 29.92 35 | 32] Clo. | Fair | N.W. 
30.08 | 30.03 | 30.05 . | ‘air ‘lo. W. 

30.36 | 30.39 | 30.44 34115 | Fair! Fair | N.W. 
30.44 | 30.36 | 30.19 | 20 | 4: ‘Jo. | Clo. | W. 

30.13 | 30.11 | 30.11 | 32 | 47 | 28) Clo. | Fair] W. 

29.97 | 20.14 | 30.20 | 3. 28 | Fair | Fair | W.2 
30.06 | 29.85 | 29.87 | 35 | 56 | 341 Clo. | Fair] W. 

29.90 | 29.85 | 29.72 | 32 | 48 | 33 | Fair | Clo. | W. 

29.45 | 29.50 | 29.78 | 43 | 621] 38:Clo. | Fair] S. 

30.00 | 30.22 | 30.44 | 33. | 34 | 20} Fair! Fair | N-.E. 
30.61 | 30.55 | 30.52 | 20 | 38 | 32] Clo. | Fair | N. 

| 30.45 | 30.37 | 30.27 | 31 | 40 | 85 | Clo. | Clo. | N.E. 
| 30.95 | 30.95 | 30.92 | 43 | 56 | 38 Greatest. 

130.217 | 30.1389 | 30.196 [24.87 oo 

129.45 | 29.50] 29.721 51251 8 Least. 
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Rain on the 2d and 3d, and snow on the 4th, .68 in.—6 1-2 inches of 
snow on the 14th, .72—violent snow storm on the 18th and 20th; 
average depth 10 inches, reduced to water, .67—little snow on the 
night of the 25th, and on the morning of the 30th, reduced .16.— 
Whole quantity of rain and dissolved snow, 2.43. 
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a Wi2 (19 yl [IZ 32 129. 35)29.92)30.03]] UN N. Fair. Fair. 
j = . at " . “ar ye 
} 21 7.5}19.5}15.5] 4.5}20 30. 21930.23,30.25)| N E.1S.E. | Pair. Fair. 

: 3118 139 137.5) 5 140 10.10)29.94/ 29.861, S.W.p SW) Pair. Cloudy. 
4I36 142.7]41.5 126.7 143.5 1}29.43]29.30/29.30)1S.W.]S.W] Rain. | Cloudy. 
5}18.2)27 }23 75423 (129.78]29.751/29.80)|N.W.IN.W | Fair. Cloudy. 
6] 7 132.5)3 2.51395 10.05}29.95}29.89), W. | SW Fair. Cloudy. 

: "139 143 133.5131.2]44 § 7/29.68]20.58]29.5211 S.W.) SW.) Fair. Rain. 
8j23 114.5) 8 6 128 129 41129 47/29 73)IN.W.IN.W.] Fair. Fair. 

9] 5.5)18.5}16 | 6.519 130 03)50 05/30.00), S.W.) S.W.] Fair. Fair. 
10} 1.5113 | 9 | 7.5 113.51) 29.41/29 45/29.47)IN. WAIN .W.) Pair, | Fair. 
1} 5 f2i 41s 8 {22 | 0 50129.44) 29.92), S.W.] S.W.) Fair. Fair. 
2)28 133.5]30.5 | 3.5134 7/30.04/29.96)29.94]) S.W.1 8.W Snow. | Snow. 
314 132.5128 Hl 134 130 06130.0° 130 O9)IN.W. N.E..] Fair. Cloudy. 
14] 8 726.5]/24 5.5127 1129.95129.93129.86]| N.BE.| N.E.] Fair. Fair. 

: 122 428 [29 112.7129 7}29.76129.72129 72]| N.E.} N.E.| Cloudy.| Cloudy. 
W621 [33 [BLS 415 [33 [29 74)729.70]29.66) N. > Snow. | Cloudy. 
17/30 [34 432.5 [25.5 (34 1}29.31]29.27/29.21|| N. | N. | Cloudy.) Cloudy. 
18}i9.°135 130.5 [19.5 135.5 1129.25 ]29.20)29.31)] S.W.p ss. Wt Fair. Fair. 
J114.5725.5)22 3.5 )26.5 1]129.45]29.55129.60)| W. IN.W.| Fair. "Fair. 
20} 1 425 [19 | 3.5)26 [29 93]}29.94/29.96||N WIN.W.] Fair. Fair. 
2117 429.5126 | 1 130 {/v9.9¢]29.e4]z9.80 |IN.WAN.W.| Fair. | Fair. 
22) 1 (32 [26.5] 0.5 /33 7/29.669/29.50 29.63! N.B.| S.W] Pair. Cloudy. 
2319 142 {32 7 442.59) 29.72]29.73]29.76 11 S.W.] SW. Fair. Fair. 
941338 145 [3h 125.7 ]46.5 1) 29.41/29.10]29.201| E S.W.j Rain. ' air. 

2523 [34 |27 Jat 435.2 4129.58]29.50/29.59||N.W.] S.W] Bair. | Fair. 
26114 $26.5/23.9 PL 727 P29.76)29.73 29.79} W W fF air. i air. 

27) 8 |26 [220 | 6.5 126.5 |) 29 72]29.71)29.74)] 5. WIN. Fair. Cloudy. 
28110 |22.5)/20 6.5123 9) 29.89)29.86)29. 94 NW Fair. Fair, 
297 5 J20.5]119.5} 2 [22 7'0.10)30.08)30.15)]| N. Fair. Fair. 
80113 720 {17 4.5120 0.15430. 10130.05)] NE. Cloudy.| Cloudy. 
SHO 122.5122 7.5123 4 AO 7 NI Snow Snow. 
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Mean temperature deduced from three observations each day 
ditto maxima of heat and cold 

Mean pressure of the atmosphere - - 29.79 in. 

Greatest monthly range of barometer 1.37 

Rain and snow dissolved - 2.80 
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February 12.—Barometer very low 
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March 11.—Irised halo about the moon, 30° diameter. 
23.—-The thermometer at 7 
very uncommon. 
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1-2 degrees below zero, at this season, !: 


; —-Severe thunder shower; the cloud was extensive, but very marro¥ 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Greek literary society has been recently established at 
Athens. Ii is composed of the mosi distinguished native and 
for iga literati residing in that city. 

Some curious fragments of Homer’s [iad have been discovered 
hy Angelo Maja, attached to the Ambrosian library at Milan. 
One of these isa MS. pre-eminently beautiful, and of all the 
Homer MSS. the most venerable and the most admirable. Of 
these only fifty eight fragments remain, each of which has its 
picture, and the whole comsrize about 800 verses. Maja intends 
publishing these precious reliques. ‘The penmanship is simple 
and elegant. 

A correspondence between Hume, the Marchioness de Bar- 
bantine, and the Countess of Lboufiiers has lately been discovered, 
and excited much curiosity. 

Letters from ‘Trieste state, that Count Gottorp (Gustavus, late 
King of Sweden) is in that city, with a retinue of fourteen per- 
sons, among whom is one female. ‘The Count intends to proceed 
without delay to Jerusalem; but according to appearances, the 
funds of the party are not adequate to so distant an expedition. 
The Count shews himself very little in publick. He will embark 
ina French ship for Corfu, and there collect all the information 
for his farther progress. 

From a late official calculation, the annual income of some of 
the principal landed estates of England are estimated as follows. 

Duke of Northumberland . . . . . . £ 125,000. 

Duke of Devonshire . .. . . . . . 315,000. 

i | ee ae ee ee 

ll ee a — hl 

Duke of Marlborough . . . . . . |) «690,000. 

Duke of Buctleugh . . s+ « «6 « « « « 90,000. 

Berl Grosvenor . . . . 2 « 2 +.» 84,000. 

ae an Dee Pe a kN SV 

Marquis Cholmondeley - . . . . . . 78,000. 

Marquis of Hertford . . .. . . 5 + 177,000. 

OS 2 i ee es 

Banof Gempdele . 5 te tw we sl le FE. 
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manor armenia 2. wt lw le te RROD. 

Pe 60,000. 

wari Of Siggsweed =... . ww st 8 ee * C6000: 

mari Egremont. ww lk tk te CO. 
Vol. II. No. 7. 
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Bari Soencer ... 5... ane 58,000. 
Mr. Coke .. . 52,000. 
Colone! Hughes. . , : 49,000. 
Sir W. Manners . ..... ; . 48,000. 


University of Upsalin Sweden. During the first six months of. 
[Si4, the number of students at the University of Upsala was 
4109; of which 693 were present, and 416 absent. Among this 
number were included 93 sons of nobles ; 300 sons of clergymen, 
294 sons of tradesmen and citizens, 175 sons of farmers and 
peasants, 262 sons of publick functionaries, 30 sons of military 
men, and 2 foreigners.— As to the kinds of study pursued by these 
youths, the numer attached to theology was 269; to jurispru- 
dence 159; to physick 123; to philosophy 307; and to various 
other sciences, 251.—TVhe number of donations and exhibitions 
by patrons was 193; of which 26 by the King; 20 of physick 
and theology; and 137 founded by individual benefactors to lit- 
erature. 


Spanish Missionaries. As one of the curious means adopted by 
Ferdinand the 7th to secure his newly assumed power, we 
learn from Spain, that he sent Missionaries throughout the coun- 
try, to docirinize the people who have been influenced by the 
late revolution; these Missionaries are Franciscan Friars belong- 
ing tothe Apostolical Colleges. At a town 12 leagues from Mad- 
rid, one of these Friars got up into the pulpit, and harangued his 
hearers on the subject of the late constitution. He said it was 
heretical, jacobinical, destructive of religion, morality, &e.—For 
along time coughings were constantly heard throughout his au- 
dience, till at length a tall whiskered muleteer, who could bear 
it no longer, got up and cried out, “ Father, this is not the Gos- 
pel; you were sent here to preach the Gospel, and not a politi- 

cal discourse.” In an instant all the audience rose up, the poor 
Friar took to his heels, escaped through the Sacristy to the Cu- 
rate’s house, and being pursued, fled over the garden wall. 


Mr. Pitkin, membér of Congress from Connecticut, has pub- 
lished a work on the producis, commerce, manufactures, publick 
debt, and revenues of the United States. We have not been 
able, in the present number of the North-American Review, to 
bestow on this publication the attention which it deserves. Ii 
is a book whieh every statesman, and every man who is con- 
cerned in publick affairs, or who desires to judge of them correctly, 
ought to have in his hands. It does not contain systems and 
principles, and speculations, like the work of the great founder 
of economical Science. It abounds in facts and tables, and is 
rather to be consulted than read. It is one of those books 
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which are convenient to have at hand, to clear up occasional - 
doubts, and settle particular inquiries. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Count Rumferd’s Legacy. 'Through the attention of the 
gentlemen wh kindly undertook to he agents for the University 
in relation to this © icern, Messrs Welles and Williams of Paris, 
the documents on ihe suhject have been recently transmitted. 
It appears that the executors of the Count’s will, the Baron De 
Lessart and Daniel Parker, Esqrs. have settled the estate wiih 
the greatest fidelity and care, and that the sum arising to the 
College from the Count’s bequest, is from nine to eleven hundred 
dollars per annum, the capital being vested in the name of the 
University, in the French funds. 

Officers of the American Acad my of Arts and Sciences, elected 

May 28th, 181 
Edward Augustus Holyoke, M. D. President. 
John ‘Thornton Kirkland, D. D. L. L. D. Vice President. 
COUNSELLORS. 

Hon. George Cabot. Hon. Thomas Dawes, 
Caleb Gannet, Esq. Henry Ware, D. D. 
James Freeman, D. D. Charles Bulfinch, Esq. 
Aaron Dexter, M. D. William D. Peck, Prof. Nat: 

Hist. 
Hon. John Davis, L. L. D. Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
John Farrar, Recording Secretary 
Hon. Josiah Quiney, Corresponding Secretary. 
Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq. Treasurer. 
Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Vice Treasurer. 
Charles Bulfinch, Esq. Librarian. 
John Gorham, Cabinet Keeper. 
* COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATIONS, 
Revd. Dr. Kirkland, Prof. Willard, 
Revd. Dr. Freeman, Prof. Farrar. 
Hon. Nathieniel Bowditch. 
Donations received during the last year. 

Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burgh for the year 1809, presented by the society. 

Transactions of the Literary and Philsophical Society of New- 
York, vol. Ist. by David Hosack, M. D. 

A volume of the Transactions of the Royal Veterinarian Soci- 
ety of Copenhagen, by the Society. 

Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, 
for the years 1812, 1813, 1814. 

Maton’s British Cottage architecture, by William Paine, M. D. 

Eulogy on the late Dr. John Warren, M. D. by Hon. Josiah 
Bartlett, M.D. 
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Specimens of Stalactites, froma cave in the Vicinity of lake 
Erie, collected by General Miller, and presented by the Revd. 
Charles Stearns, PD. D. 

In 1796, the late Count Rumford made a very liberal dona- 
tion to the Academy, the proceeds of which, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, were to be given every two 
years, asa vreminm to the author of the most important discove- 
ry or useful improvement that might be made in any part of the 
continent of America, or in any of the American isiands, during 
the preceding two years, on heat or on light. ‘The premium has 
been claimed by several persons, but has never been adjudged 
to any one. The fund has accordingly accumulated, and now 
yields an annual income of 446 dollars. 


There have been received at the Boston Atheneum, recently, 
several late foreign works. Among them the Abbe de Pradt’s 
History of the Congress of Vienna, Lacretelle’s History of 
France, Tureau’s view of the United States,a work on domestick 
serviinde, by Bishop Gregoire, &c. The funds of this valuable 
institution have been all swallowed up in its extensive library 
and the building that contains it, so that many contemporary 
works which are very interesting, cannot be obtained. All the 
principal English periodical works are regularly received, but 
those from the Contineut of Europe, from France, Italy and Ger- 
many, are Only obtained accidentally. A few more annual sub- 
scribers would be sufficient to procure all the most celebrated of 
these, and they are quite necessary, to keep us informed of the 
state of those countries. We cannot help thinking, that if the 
publick was fully aware of the advantages attending this institu- 
tion, and that for an annual subscription of only ten dollars, the 
subscriber is admitted atall times to the treasures both of amuse- 
ment and learning which that establishment offers, that the 
numer of subscribers would be increased so far, as to enable 
the Directors to obtain ali the principal European journals. 


We received the following note from the writer of the article 
on the solar spots, too late to be inserted in its proper place. 

“ A large spot was visible on Friday the 24th May, just entered 
on the eastern limb of the sun, the magnitude and the time of 
its appearance corresponded very well with that which attracted 
so much attention the first of this month. ‘There ean be little 
doubt, that it is the same, although its form is very different. 
The individual parts, of which it is composed, have the same 
eharacter. Gn the 28th and 29th, it had approached near 
the center of the sun, and was very conspicuous. It was much 
extended, occupying about an eighth part of the sun’s diameter ; 
when seen indistinctly, it had very much the appearance of a flock 
of wild geese.” 
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Mr. J. E. Worcester, of Salem, has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing an Universal Dictionary of Geography, Ancient and Modcrn ; 
founded, so far as it respects the modern geography of the eas- 
tern continent, upon Cruttweill’s Gazetteer, with additions and cor- 
rections. On the subject of anctent geography, the work of 1? An- 
ville will be made che principal basis. With respect to Amert- 
can, materials will be ecllected from a great variety of sources, 
and the work will be made far more complete, with regard to this 
continent, than any that has yet been published. 

The work will comprise, in one large volume, and in an al- 
phatetical series, more than four times as many articles of Geo- 
graphy as are to be found in the Gazetteers which have been pub- 
lishedin America. The desiecn is to reduce the various materials 
to the narrowest compass possible, and to specily respecting every 
article, those particulars for which a Gazetteer is usually con- 
sulted. 


There has recently been discovered a manuscript, which will 
afford much information and delight to those who are fond of 
investigating the early history of our country. It is a third part 
of Governour Winthrop’s Journal, of which the two former were 
printed in 1790; and records events from 1644 to 1649, termi- 
nating a few weeks before the authors death. It is in perfect 
preservation, and some account of its derivation and authenti- 
city will be given, we hear, in the volume of Collections of the 
Historical Seciety, now in the press. ‘Though this writing was 
known and used, as well as the former parts, by Mather in com- 
piling his heavy Magnalia, and by Hubbard in his history of 
New-England, yet the narrative is so much more minute and 
precise in its detail than those historians, that it is extremely 
interesting to our antiquaries. ‘This manuscript is also marked 
by Prince’s hand writing on the cover. We are therefore hap- 
py to be the first to announce, that it ts in the hands of a Com- 
mittee of the Historical Society of Massachusetts, for transerip- 
tion, and that it may be expected to appear next year, in the 
seventh volume of their Collections. 

This discovery may lead to the publication of a new Edition 
of the whole work, which would be well received by the publick. 
So many errours in mistaking one word for another, in omitting 
words, members of sentences, whole periods, and in some in- 
Stances paragraphs, besides corruptions of proper names, and 
dates, are disceverable; that a complete collation of the whole 
volume with the original manuscript is highly important. 


A pamphlet entitled “ Documents and Facts relative to military 
fvents during the late war,” has been published by General Boyd. 
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The statements it contains are calculated to gain him more 
credit from the publick, than it was his lot to obtain from the 
dispatches of the commanding Generals. A pamphlet relating to 
the capture of Washington, attributed to General Armstrong ; 
an answer to it, said to be by General Winder; another by Gene- 
ral Izard, have also been published; all these will be useful docu- 
ments to the historian, who shall hereafier give an account of 
that war, when the events and the actors will be described im- 
partially, without being swayed by party or personal prejudices. 





Tn our last number, we mentioned that a plan was on foot to 
found an institution for the ——* of the Fine Aris in Boston. 
A subscription has been commenced, and from iis present state 
there is every reason to presume, that the sum required for the 
purpose, which is not large, will be obtained. ‘lhe temporary 
pressure in money concerns which has lately taken place, ren- 
dered it expedient, ip the opinion of those who had undertaken 
to further this design, to suspend for a short time an application 
to individuals} who might now be discouraged from contributing 
that support, which they would liberally afford at a more favour- 
able moment. In the mean time, our artists are pursuing their 
Jabours successfully. Col. Sargent has been for some months 
engaged on a very large picture, of the highest grade of the his- 
torical class. The subject is the entrance of our Saviour into 
Jerusalem, mounted on an ass, attended by an immense multi- 
tude, strewing branches of palms in his way. ‘The subject is 
treated in an epick way. A number of incidents are introduced 
with great judgment and effect, the grouping, the back ground 
and the general arrangement of the picture, possess very great 
merit. It is almost impossible to judge of so large a work as 
this, in its unfinished state, or to predict with certainty what 
will be the effect whencomplete. But we may say with confi- 
dence, that this picture cannot fail of gaining great reputation 
for the artist, and if the colouring and finishing should answer 
to the design, that it will not only be the first picture ever pro- 
duced in this country, but will stand high among the great pro- 
ductions of modern times. Mr. Fisher, though a little impeded 
by ill health, has completed two or three beautiful landscapes 
and cattle pieces. We are gratified to perceive that the con- 
stant improvemeut of this artist, gives the assurance that he 
will, at an early period, stand at the head of his profession in this 
branch of the art. Mr. Morse has added two or three pietures 
io his collection. One a landscape with figures, rich in architec- 
tural designs, and brilliant colouring, a fine, classick cotposition ; 
also a sea piece, in which the bristly appearance of the distant 
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outline, denotes the violence of the tempest, as well as the moun- 
tainous wave in the fore part; the sky is grand and sublime. 
Mr. Newton has painted a head of Diana, of great freshness and 
beauty, and two or three subjects of Shakspeare, which shew 
how well he is calculated to succeed in the branch of cabinet 
pictures; there is great spirit, humour and effect in the coun- 
ienances and groups, and his style of colouring is rich and natural. 
Mr. Penniman has painted Dorothea from Don Quixotte, in the 
manner of one of the Italian schools. If the state of patronage 
here would allow this artist to pursue the more liberal branches 
of the profession, this picture is sufficient to shew that he would 
attain eminence. 

I'he only piece of sculpture by Mr. Willard, since our last 
report, that we have seen, is an Eagle on a large scale, executed in 
wood. It is an additional proof of his skill and talent. This 
hasty sketch contains only a mention of a part of our artists; 
how it is to be regretted that there is no place of exhibition 
where all their works might be deposited, and in a good light, 
so that the publick might see them to advantage, and become ac- 
quainted with the merit and resources we possess. We hope, 
by another season, this will be provided. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Mr. Loring D. Dewey has published a discourse, delivered 
before a private society of the students of the Theological Sem- 
inary, in New-York, of which he was a member. It is the 
principal object of this discourse to shew, that being justified; in 
the language of the New-'Testament, means being pardened. 
This heinous proceeding of the young gentleman, was the occasion 
of the following letter. 


“ New-York, 12/h March, 1816. 
«To Mr. Loring D. Dewey— 

“ Sin—It is matter of grief to us, that any of our pupils, 
whom we have been endeavouring to lead into the knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, should turn away from the holy com- 
mandment delivered unto him. ‘This, misguided youth, is your 
own case. he doctrines which you have avowed in your dis- 
course submitted to us, and in your conversation with us relative 
thereto, are so deeply erroneous, so radically subversive of the 
whole Gospel scheme, and so ruinous to the souls of men, that 
they cannot be tolerated in the Seminary under our care. It 
shall not here he so much as questioned, no, not for an hour, 
Whether attacks upon essential! paris of the Recdeemer’s work, 
are to be permitted in any shape, or upon any pretence whatever. 
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“ We are, therefore, under the afflicting necessity of informing 
you, that your connexion with our Seminary ceases from this 
day. You will consider the present decision as peremptory ; and 
not to be altered, unless it shall please God to give youa sounder 
mind, and enable you to recover yourself out of the snare of the 
devil. That such may be your happiness is our heart’s desire 
and prayer for you. 

J. M. MASON, Principal Th. Sem. 
A. R. C. New-York. 
J.M. MA’PDTHEWS. Asst Professor 
Th. Sem. A. R. C. New-York.” 


To Correspondents, &e. Some delay in publishing the present 
number has taken place, owing to circumstances which the Edi- 
tor hopes will not again occur. 

A Review of Drake’s picture of Cincinnait, was prepared and 
in type for this number, but the unexpected extent of other 
articles has rendered it necessary to defer it to the next. 

in our next number,a review of Major La Tour's history of 
the War in Louisiana will be given. We hope also to have a 
Review of Mr. Pickering’s Americanisms, and Mr. Pitkin’s 
Statistical tables. 

We hope we shall be favoured, by the author of the poetical 
tale, with frequent contributions. ‘ihe gentleman alsounder the 
signature of W—r, who sent us a translation of an ode of Horaée 
published in our last number, will, we hope, become a constant 
correspondent. Amid the meretricious glare of modern poetry, the 
difiiculty of translating an ode of Horace with simplicity, ele- 
gance, and brevity, may be disregarded by common readers ; 
but those who have made the effort will fully appreciate it. We 
can assure the author of this transiation, that it was admired by 
those whose taste made them competent to judge of it. 

We offer the best apology in our power to our correspondents, 
for the following errata in our last number. In the sketches of 
Niagara scenery, p. 321. 17th line from the top, for water the roses, 
read gather the roses, p. 324. 23 line, for their layers read thin 
layers, p. 328 for passed over, read poured over. In the elegy to 
T. TI’. Randolph, line 13th, for Hew! frustra miseris, read Heec 
frustra miseris. 4th Sine from the bottom, for firrisset, read finxis- 
sent, for aere read ere, last line, for gralerque read quaterque. 








